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VOL. 145—JULY TO DECEMBER, 1887. 








JULY NUMBER. 

The New Party, by Henry George ; Why am I a Free Religionist ? by Rev. O. B. Frothingham - 
Land-Stealing in New Mexico, by George W. Julian ; The Decline and Fall of the Press, by Dion 
Boucicault ; My Personal Finances, by President Garfield ; Letters to Prominent Persons, by 
Arthur Richmond ; No. 6, Part 24.—To Hon. James Russell Lowell ; The Shakespeare Myth, 
by Ignatius Donnelly : Part 2d.—Tbe Bacon Cipher ; Johnson, Grant, Seward, Sumner, by 
Gideon Welles, With Comments by George Baber ; English Women asa Political Force, by 
Lady Borthwick ; The Inter-State Railway Solvent, by John C. Welch ; Authorship of the 
Glacial Theory, by Prof. E. P. Evans ; Irish Aid in the American Revolution, by eld Os- 
borne ; The Sister of the Drama, by S. G. Pratt ; Morley on Emerson, by A. M. Gannett ; 
“* The Court of Public Opinion,” by Wallace F. Campbell. CURRENT AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


AUGUST NUMBER. 

State Interference, by Prof. W. G. Sumner ; The Queen of England, by Moncure D. Come ; Open 
Letter to Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, by Rev. Henry uM Field, D. D.; Sedentary Men and 
Stimulants, by W. 8. Searle, M. D.; Coquelin-Irving, by Dion Boucicault ; Old Times on the 
Western Reserve, by Edmund Kirke ; Why am I a Heathen ? by Wong Chin Foo :. Payment of 
the National Debt, by Gen. A. Sanders Piatt ; Health Insurance, by Weods Hutchinson, M. D.; 
The New Know-Nothingism and the Old, by Rev. Edward McGlynn, D. D.; Claims Against the 
Government, by Wm. A. Phillips; The Coming Producers’ Party, by Samuel Leavitt; An 
American Penal Colony, by C. F. Amory ; General Pope and the Public Schools, by Judge W. 
T. 8S. Keller, CurRReNtT AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

Possible Presidents: James G. Blaine; Sherman’s March to the Sea, by Capt. 8. H. M. Byers; John 
C. Calhoun, by Jefferson Davis; Summer Refrigeration, by Felix L. Oswald; The Democrati 
Party Outlook, by Henry Watterson; A Service of Love, by Gen Lloyd 8. Bryce; The Fut .e 
American, by Wm. Hosea Ballou; High License No Remedy, by David R. Locke; Wbh~ am 
Not a Heathen, by Yan Phou Lee; Blundering American Diplomacy, by Wm. L. & ,B8; 
Irish Aid in the American Revolution, by Thomas F. Meeban; A Plea for the Pi hundoo, 
by Scriman Madhwa-Charyar; What Shall We Do with Our Daughters? by E. Shuster; No 
American Siberia, by Edmund Nobie. Book REVIEWS AND NOTICES. : 


OCTOBER NUMBER. 

Some Defects in our Political and Social Institutions, by James Cardinal Gibbons ; My Friend the 
King, by J. W. Watson; The Battleof Petersburg, by Gen. G. T. Beauregard; Why I am Not a 
Free Religionist, by Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke. D.D. ; Possible Presidents: David B. Hill; 
“*Land Stealing in New Mexico,” by Stephen W. Dorsey ; Delusions about Wall St.eet, by 
Henry Clews; * Fra Ba Wrt Ear Ay,” by Haugh Black; Bacon’s Claim and Shakes; ’s Aye, 
by Edward Gordon Clarke ; The Race for Primacy, by Allen Thorndike Rice; Electoral 
form, by James Redpath ; A Monetary Whim Expiod , by Henry Rogers ; A Posthumous 
Letter, by Governor Wise; The “State Sovereignty” Heresy, by William L. Scruggs. Book 
REVIEWS AND NOTICEs. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

The Agnostic Side, by Robert G. Ingersoll, A Reply to Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D.; The Battle of 
Petersburg, by Gen. G. T. Beauregard; Possibilities of Animal Intelligence, by Wm. Hosea 
Ballou; Possible Presidents : Senator John Sherman; A Chestnut Bur, by Hamilton; 
** Primitive Simplicity,” by Gen. Lloyd Bryce, M. C.; Letter to Gen. W. T. Sherman, by 
Admiral Porter; Those Wonderful Ciphers, by A. D. Vinton; English Taxation in America, by 
Thomas F. Meeban; Wanted: A Representative Theatre, by Jul Magnus; The California 
** 100-foot Law,” —— Champlin; Mistakes of Cardinal Gibbons, by John Ball, Jr.; 
Reply to General uregard, by Capt. Wm. Harwar Parker; Old Yachts and New, by 
— Ayrault; Plea for Fractional Currency, by V. Perry Atwell. Book REVIEWS AND 

OTICES. 


DECEMBER NUMBER, 

Universitas Hominum, by Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. ; Gprueaing Heche, by Lawrence 
Barrett; A Last Word to Col. Ingersoll, by Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D.; Possible Presidents : 
President Cleveland, by Dorman B. Eaton; Dissent in England, by Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. ; 
The Coming Civilization, by Felix L. Oswald; Ireland and the Victorian Era, by Alexander 
Sullivan; An Election in New York, by Edgar J. Levey; Land Stealing in New Mexico, by 
George W. Julian; Compulsory Voting Demanded, by Harris J. Clinton; Presidential Hand- 
shaking, by Chas. Ledyard Norton; National Plague-Spots, by George Nelson; Our National 
Digestion, by Geoffrey Champlin; No Sectarian Public Schools, by Jeremiah Quin; Duty of 
Leaders of Christian Thought, by Rev. J. B, Wasson: Animal Intelligence whe by 

Daniel Winthrop; Churchmen and Reformers, by C. K. Whipple. Book REVIEWS AND 

Notices. INDEX TO VoLUMe 145. 
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SCRIBNER’S IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


> 


Life and Letters: of George Perkins Marsh. 
Compiled by CarkoLINE CRANE MAksu. With Portrait. Vol. L, 8vo, 
net $3.50. 

The eminence of Mr. Marsh among American scholars and diplomats gives special importance 
to this full review of his life. His long residence in Italy as the Minister from the United States to 
that country brought him in contact with many notable personages, and gave him unusual facili- 
ties for the prosecution of those studies in language and literature, and in other directions, which 
bave given character, weight and influence to his books. The story of his life presents a complete 
portrait of one of the most distinguished of Americans of strong intellectual fibre. 


MR. MARSH’S WORKS: 
Lectures on the English Language. Revised and Enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo, $3.50. 
The Origin and History of the English Language and of the Early 
Literature it Embodies. Revised Edition. 1 vol. Svo. $3.50, 
The Earth as Modified by Human Action, Revised Edition. 1 vol. Cr 


SVO, $3.50. 


Befo’ de War.” The Spell of Ashtaroth. 

Ke “ors OF Negro DiaLectT. By A, By DvtrrigLp OssporNE. 1 vol 
C. oRDON and ‘THOMAS NELSON I2mo, £1.00. 

Pace. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.00. 








rhis story, planned ntirely outside 








The poems in this volume, tender in feeling and charm- | movement of current fiction, is made notable by a strong 
ng in their qvality, touch upon every phase of negro feel- | dramatic movement, rich Oriental color, and a suceessior 
gand sentiment as they found expression among the | of striking spectacular effects. The love of a brave young 


backs of the Old Dominion in the days “ befo’ de war.’ | Hebrew soldier for a Chaldean Princess supplies the 
t nor and pathos of the lines find ade« and fit- | remantic motive for the stoery-—the adventures of this 








pression in the negro dialect, which is easily under couple culminating in a wholly unexpected way The 
by the reader, and of which both Mr. Page and Mr. ' story is peculiarly fascinating in its interest, and promise: 
Gordon are masters to take & prominent place among modern fiction 


i 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S BEAUTIFUL NOVEL. 


Bonaventure. A Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana. 
By GEORGE W. CABLE. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.25. 






*It will immediately take rank as the most charming of **Mn Cable has heretofore written n¢ thing that is <o 
Mr. Cable's writings. Itisin his most finished style, and | faultless Philadelphia Rulletin 
around the central figure. Bonaventure, there is woven a * It is a masterpiece of character painting New York 
story of ambition, love, hope, disappointment, and victory | Journal of Commerce 
that is touching in its simplicity, charming in its freshness * He has written no better book.”’"— Baltimore News. 
and captivating in its trueness to human nature."*-— Boston “A ne tender, beautiful tale."~—Lovise CHanpLer 
Times Mov tox, in Boston Herald 


The Early Days of Mormon-| The Index Guide 
ism; Parwyna, Kirtianp, and| [TO TRAVEL anp Art Stupy yy 
Evrore. By Larayerre C. Loomis, 
A.M. With Plans and Catalogues. 160 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 16mo, leather. 


Natvoo., By J. H. KENNEDY. | 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


. ' oes ° 
The author pictures in this work the peculiar social, New and ( heape r Edition for 1888, 
noral intellectt nditions { hi . | _—_ > x 3 

Moral, and intellectual conditions in w h Mormonism Revised and Re-written. 83.00. 
had wigin, his wing tor “al the ‘ ‘tives | - _ . 

gin, his aim t ing to reveal the real motiy The edition for 1888 of this popular guide to travel and 
which animated the leaders in the movement, and to ac- | art study in Europe has been thoroughly revised to date 
fount for the remarkable influence which they wielded by the author 


is eatin? ‘If Americans are wise hereafter, instead of taking their 
ritten OY | «Murray. or * Baedeker * or Harper,’ they will carry 
me who has made a special study of his subject their * Loomis.” ""—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


The book is both timely and important and 


— oe oo 


** For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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bD. APPLETON & CoO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 


EVOLUTION AND ITS RELATION TO RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


By Josernh Le Conte, Professor of Geology and Natural History in the 

University of California; author of ** Elements of Geology,” ** Religioy 

and Science,” ete. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth.  Pric 

*1. DO. 

*Much, very much has been written, especially on the nature and the evidences of evolution 
but the literature is so voluminous, much of it so fragmentary, and most of it so technical, that even 
very intelligent persons have still very vague ideas on the subject. I have attempted to give (1) a 
very concise account of what we mean by evolution, (2) an outline of the evidences of its truth 


drawn from many different sources, and (3) its relation to fundamental religious beliefs.”— Extract 
fr om Preface 
I. 


“GOOD FORM” IN ENGLAND. 
By an American, resident in the United Kingdom. 12mo, cloth. Price, 


$1.50. 

Contents: The Order of Precedence ; Professions ; Occupations: Government; Society 

Language ; Correspondence; Visits and Visiting-Cards ; Sports; Games; General! Information. 
‘The raison d’étre of this book is to provide Americans—and especially those visiting England 
with a concise, comprebensive, and comprehensible band-book which will give them al) the neces 
sary information respecting ‘ how things are’ in England. While it deals with subjects connected 
with all ranks aad classes, it is particularly intended to be an exhibit, an explanation of the ways, 
habits, customs, and usages of what is known in England as ‘high life.’ Such being the society 


to which American ladies and gentlemen have the entrée, it 1s hoped that the book will be useful! to 
them.”—From the Preface 


III. 


BALLADES AND RONDEAUS, 
CHANTS ROYAL, SESTINAS, VILLANELLES, Etc. Selected, w 
Chapter on the Various Forms, by GLEESON WHITE. 18mo, cloth, extra 
gilt. Price, $1. 


**Mr. Gleeson White’s collection of specimens of English verse in certain foreign metrical forms 
that are conveniently styled French is curious and instructive, as well as thoroughly representativ: 

We must commend the historical section of Mr. White’s introduction and his careful analytya! 
observations on the various metres. As the collection itself is derived from every available source 
from English and American writers, from dead periodicals and living, books read and books neg 
lected, so also is the editor’s industry of the most thorough and searching kind.”—Saturday Review 


ly 
VEW VOLUME OF ROSCOE AND SCHORLEMMER'S CHEMISTRY 
TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY—PART IV. OF VOLUME ul. 
By H. EB. Roseor, F. R. S., and C. ScHorLtemMer, F. R.S., Professors of 
Chemistry in the Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester. P 


IV... Volume II]. Svo,. cloth.  xi-544 pages. Price, 83. 


This part includes a description of the Aromatic Compounds containing seven atoms of Ca) 
The first portion is concerned with the Toluene Group, then come the Benzyl, Benzoy!, and Hydro 
benzil Groups, and lastly the Xylene Group of eight Carbon Compounds. 
\. 
A FALSE START. 
\ NOVEL. By HawLey Smart. 12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Mr. Smart’s novels are always vivid in description and stirring in incident, and ** A False 
Start ” does not lack in these characteristics. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by the publishers by mail, post-paid, on re 


‘ ipt of the prver 
. 3, & 5 BOND STREET, New York. 
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LONGMANS, 


LONDON AND 
HAVE JUST 


I1—CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR HENRY 
TAYLOR. 
Edited by EpwarpD DowpeEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. 


* Full of interest (Sir Henry Taylor) was well 


on towards ninety when he died, and for by far the greater | 


part of that time he had known every body best worth 

knowing in England.“’"— Daily News. 

II._THE RELIGIOUS Xt" ie OF 

THE HUMAN MIND. 
By DANIEL GREENLEAF Geaane 
$2.50. 
* An examination of religious sentiments in their rela- 
tion to knowledge, feeling, conduct and education.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A SYSTEM OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols., 
$12.00. 

THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. S8vo, $3.75. 

A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER 

IIIl_MARAHUNA. 

By H. B. MaRRiotT WATSON. 
1.25. 

IV THE TESTING OF MATERIALS OF 

CONSTRUCTION. 

A Text-Book for the Engineering Laboratory, 
and a Collection of the Results of Experiment. 
By WILLIAM CAWTHORNE UNWIN, F. R. S 
etc. S8vo, illustrated, $7.00. 

V.-THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN; 


Or, A Journey in Manchuria, with an Account 
of the History, Administration and Religion 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
Green & Co. 


8vo, cloth, 


Svo, 


12mo, cloth, 


Being 





an Analysis of 
Sent gratis and post free on application 


GREEN & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

READY: 

of that Province. By H. E. James, of Her 

Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service. With a map, 

10 full-page illustrations, and 28 illustrations 

in the text. Svo, cloth, $6.00. 

‘The volume is very readable, . « It approaches 
that empire (China) from a fresh direction, and places the 
— and land in a new light.""—N. Y. Times. 

. A lucid and comprehensive account of the his- 
tory, peop je, administration and religion of that country.’ 
—N. Y Sun. 

** Readers in search of something new, students, politi- 
cians, and geographers, may all profit by the perusal of this 
book . . . Mr. James modestly apologizes for the 
publication of a new book of travels, but, when he has 
read it, the reader will feel that the apology was not 
needed; for Manchuria merits alike the attention of bis- 
torical students and statesmen, and both may benefit by 
reflection on the interesting subject as it is put before them 
in this bright and useful volume."’—Spectator. 

ViI—The STORY of CREATION: A Plain 

Account of Evolution. 

By Epwarp CLoppD, Author of ** The Childhood 
‘of the World,” etc. With 77 illustrations. 
Crown S8vo, $1.75. 

** The author discusses the questions relating to inorganie 
evolution and to the origin of life and life-forms, and sets 
forth in logical order the arguments which are held to es- 
tablish the truth of Darwin's theory of the origin and de- 
velopment of species. A final chapter is devoted to social 
ne, including the evolution of mind, society, lan- 

yuage, art and science, morals and theology. The book is 

vigorously written, and well illustrated, and readers . 

will find that it enables them to understand and appreciate 

some of the greatest and most fruitful generalizations of 

modern science. Nature. 


the Works Published during each Quarter by Longmans, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
INGERSOLLISM. 








INGERSOLL ANSWERED 


By T. De Wirt Tataaae, D. D. 


Stirring, convincing replies to the chief of infidels by one of our leading divines. The 
power, and sple ndor, these 


says * We believe that for originality, 
pulpit productions of any age or country, 


> , 
scents 


INGERSOLL ANSWERED 


for the power of 


Caristian Age, 
sermons will bear comparison w ith the 
truth, we know not his equal Price, 


London, 
greatest 


applying in paper, 


By Joseru Parker, D. D 


One of the most thoughtful and valuable productions in answer to Ingersoll that we 
15 cents. 


w-stern Christian Advocate, Chicago. 


INGERSOLL ANSWERED 


Svo, paper. 


By Justin D 
There replies by this noted divine 


me discussed,  Svo, paper. 10 cents 


A full line of standart works always on hand or will be see ured at once 


FUNK & WAGNALILS,_ .- 


"—The North- 


have seen 


Frutox, D. D 
All the arguments effectually 


answered, * Punishment of Sin Eternal’ the 


Send for our new catalogue, 


18 and 20. Astor Place, New York 





The only Anthology devoted exclusively ‘to Contemporary Poetry. which includes Selections from the 
Works of both Living and Dead Authors. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG; 


Or, SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS OF THE REIGN OF 


VICTORIA. 


Epirep AND ARRANGED by Henry F. RANDOLPH. 


Four Volumes, small 12mo. 
The Earlier Poets. 

Poets of the First Half of the Reign. 

The Write rs of Vers de Societé. 

The Reli s Poets. 

It would be easy to make 
would be wholly of praise 
are massed at the end of each of the four volumes, 

poems here presented in extracts. Ind 





Beautifully Printed. 

The Blackwood Coterie and Early Scottish Poets. The 
The Nove'ist Poets 
The Pre-Raphaelite 


many words over the collection called ** Fifty Years of Song.”’ 
‘ach group ts preceded by short biographical notices The 


Cloth. $5.00. 

vets of Young Ireland The 
The Poets of the Latter Half of the Reign. 
Brotherhood. The Ballad and Song Writers. 


These words, however, 
scanty notes 


and are conspicuously useful in giving the schemes of the longer 
xes conclude —of authors, pseudonyms and sobriquets, and — lines. Mr. 
andolph shows a nice poetic sense and independence in sampling. 


He has excluded rubbish and kept his selections 


on the higher levels of his poets, and, while not avoiding the familiar masterpieces, has held steadily in view his pur- 


pose to give a general ape? cu of individuals, of groups. and of the 

commendable in a field where so much slovenliness - tolerated, even by the 

Y. Evening Post 
Sold by Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


lessly, Better editing as a whole is seldom seen.— 
*,* Specimen Pages sent on po 


poetic era, The accuracy of the reprints is most 


poets themselves, and trarsmitted end- 


ANSON D. F RANDOLPH & CO, 38 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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** Completion of a great literary achievement. A noble monument to American 
scholarsh ip.” 


History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 


BY HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES, 





8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00 per Volume. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

Mr. Lea's history may be satd not only to have superseded all existing works treating 

of the Inquisition, but to have made further treatment of the subject within the range of 
time which he has covered unnecessary. His book must be henceforth a classic, for in 
it alone will be found a practically impartial, comprehensive massing of the facts, 
religious, political, and soctal, which together constitute the history of the rise and 
development of one of the most extraordinary institutions the world has ever known 

Critic, N. Y. 

lhe first critical and dispassionate history of the Inquisition that has been written 


A great literary 
achievement, an invaluable gift to letters, and a noble monument to American scholarship. Review of Vol. I 





rhe 
style is lucid, dignified, temperate, and graphic The evidence is marshalled with scrupulous care The analys 
conducted with keenness and in the most thorough manner The authorities are cited punctiliously The argument 
s sober and well reasoned, the conclusions sound, and in every instance fully justified. The description is nervous and 
vivid. and the whole tone and execution of the work elevated and scholarly. Review of Vol. Il N. Y. Tribune 

A in the domain of American scholarship This particular field of study has never bef 
found a proper and adequate historiar ; It is the spirit of true historical writing that has animated Mr. Lea 
and he has a lofty conception of the bistorian’s office. The scholarship with which he has advanced this spirit 
embodied this conception, the extraordinary candor with which he has studied the evidence, the elevated and susta 
clearness with which he has carried forward his narrative, and the fleods of clear light which he has throw | 

sul t than which none has been more thoroughly beset with writers violently prejudiced and grossly ignorant 

entitle s work t+ a place among the best achievements of scholarship in America, of which it must long 1 sin as 3 
choice and conspicuous ornament. --N. Y. Times 

It will pique the world’s curiosity, speculation, and sense of justice indefinitely Mr. Lea has: ar 
impression the literary and critical world by the production of his remarkable work on one of the most | 
developments in Christian civilization, which it does not often fall to a writer of any age or country to make 
It is Mr. Lea's insight which makes his book so philosophi al and fair as a view of the times of whi writes 


Ome is at a loss whether most to admire the vivid force of the narrative or the scientific soundness of the 


conclusions drawn from the events narrated.— Brooklyn Eagle 


It must take permanent rank among those thoughtful works on great themes that have shed lustre on thos 
nationalities which have had the good fortune to produce them It is a production of which all Americans may fee 
justly proud A lurking vein of humor crops out occasionally (from an obviously large reserve fund).—N. Y. Mail 


and Expre gs 


Fills, in the most satisfactory manner, a great gap in historical literature Mr. Lea has added t 


laurels won by his previous activity in the field of mediwval history by the production of an elaborate work, the natura 


successor of his earlier writings, the manifest result of the highest historical abilities sifting the truth throug! 


industrious vears from the vast mass of original documents which record the inmost secrets of one of th 
remarkable organizations history can name He has accomplished this gigantic undertaking with a skill, a pows 
statement, and a judicial fairness which leave nothing to be desired.—Literary World, Boston 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


The above Work is for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by HarPeR & BROTHERS, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States and Canada on receipt of nine dollars. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent on rezeipt of Ten Oents postage stamps 
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American History, Statesmanship & Literature. 


American Commonwealths. 
A Series of volumes narrating the History of those States of the Union which have a 
striking Political, Soctal, er Economical History, 

Edited by HORACE E. SCUDDER. 

I. VIRGINIA, By Joun Estes Cooxr 
Il. OREGON. By Wiiiiam Barrows 
Ill. MARYLAND. By Wittias™ Hanp Browne 
IV. KENTUCKY. By N. %. Suacer 
V. MICHIGAN By Tuomas M. Coote 
VI. KANSAS. By Levererr W. Sprine 
Vil. CALIFORNIA By Jostan Rover 








ting VIL, IX. NEW YORK. By Etuis H. Roxerts, 2 Vols. 
re of X. CONNECTICUT. By Arexanper Jounston 
> & (Other volumes in prep2ration) Each Volume, !6mo, gilt top, $1.25, 
acts, . 4-6 ‘ 
= American Statesmen. 
an 
wn, Biographies of Men conspicuous tn the Political History of the United States, 


Edited by JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 


rary . JOHN QUINCY ADAMS By Joun T. Morse. Jr 
rhe Il. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, By Henney Canor Lover 
is lll. JOHN C. CALHOUN) By Dr. H. vow Hots 
vent IV. ANDREW JACKSON. By Prof. Wu. G. Stuer 
s and V. JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Avans 
Vi. JAMES MONROE. By Pres. D.C. Gumas 
efore Vil. THOMAS JEFFERSwN By Jous T. Morse, Jr 
Lea Vill. DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Canor Lover 
+ and Ix. ALBERT GALLATIN. By Joun Avstiy Stevens 
i X. JAMES MADISON. By Sypxev Howarp Gay 
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The old, settled, humdrum East knows little or nothing of the teeming 
growth and ceaseless activity of the thriving West. It cannot understand how 
Western communities—those that have natural and acquired advantages—double 
and quadruple their population in a few years time, and mount, with a leap, 
from pretty villages to prosperous and important cities and commercial centres. 
People of the East forget that, with them, development is a thing of the Past ; 
while, with the West, it is a vital issue of the present. Citiesof the East hav 
found their level ; cities of the West are merely in a state of development. 

The City of Beatrice, situated on the beautiful Blue River and capital of 
Gage County, Nebraska, furnishes a striking illustration of Western municipal 
development. Seven years ago it was an insignificant frontier village : to-day 
it is a city of twelve thousand population, beautiful as Dante’s fair Florentine, 
teeming with commercial life, and buoyant with the certain assurance that, 
within a few years, it will be distinguished as the second city in manufacturing 
importance of the great State of Nebraska. This is the result of local conti- 
dence, large enterprise, and the city’s superior advantages as a place of residence 
and commercial mart. 

Beatrice has had no ‘* boom.” The city’s wonderful growth is due to natural 
causes only. It is situated in one of the most fertile valleys of the West, in one 
of the oldest, richest, and most thickly settled portions of the State, and pos- 
sesses a Climate that is neither excessively hot in summer nor frigidly cold in 
winter. Beatrice may be said to have sprung into existence with the completion 
of the Burlington & Missouri Railway line. This great artery of trade and 
commerce, which furnishes transportation for, and direct communieation with, 
so many towns and cities of the West, finds in Beatrice its most promising 




















commercial and industrial patron, and in the agricultural resources of contig- 


uous territory, a never-failing rendezvous of traffic. 

Three gigantic railway systems of the West—the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney, with its B. & M. leased lines running in every direction; the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the great Union Pacific Railway, together with nine 
branch lines, give the city unsurpassed traveling and shipping facilities, and 
make it a railway centre of exceeding importance. Other lines are now building, 
a new Union depot will soon be erected, and beautiful Beatrice is now in direct 
communication with every section of the country. Of course, the city proper 
has kept even pace with these improvements. Costiy residences and fine, sub- 
stantially constructed stone and brick blocks and publie buildings are seen on 
every hand, There are thirteen churches, elegant public schools, street railways, 
water-works, electric light plant, telephone service, broad, shadeil streets and 
avenues, and handsome parks and squares. The finest hotel and opera house 
in the West are now being built by U. S. Senator Paddock, whose home is in 
Beatrice. These things, taken in connection with a cultured, enterprising, pro- 
gressive citizenship, awaken confidence in and invite capital to this thrifty city. 

What most impresses a visitor, however, are the surpassing advantages which 
Beatrice offers to jobbers and manufacturers. In this respect Reatrice stands 
without a rival among its sister cities. It has an unlimited and inexhaustible 
water power ; building stone of finest quality and enough for ages ; unfailing 
deposits of potter’s clay of unsurpassed quality ; cement rock which experts 
pronounce equal to the finest Portland cement, and lies in the very centre of 
the great producing and distributing belts of the West. Among the mills and 
factories already located at Beatrice are the followmg: The largest flouring 
mill in Nebraska, one of the largest wind-mill and pump manufactories in the 
West, probably the most extensive canning factory in the United States, sewer- 
pipe works, machine shops, barb wire and carriage factories, foundries, planing 
nill, large paper mills, cornice works, marble works, grain elevators, ete.. ete. 

Yet Beatrice asks for more. An annual production of 100,000 bushels of 
flaxeseed by Gage County alone calls for an extensive oil-mill. As the centre of 
a great stock growing region, Beatrice wants and must have packing-houses. A 
cereal mill for the manufacture of starch, oatmeal, hominy, ete., is also needed ; 
while all the vast territory surrounding this populous city is crying for wholesale 
and jobbing houses in every line of business. The demand for these, and many 
other industrial and commercial enterprises, is urgent. No other city in the 
West can offer investors, capitalists, and manufacturers the grand inducements 
now held out by Beatrice. The city points with pride to the uninterrupted pros- 
perity of its various industries, all of them being in successful operation and in 
receipt of constantly increasing business. Property valuation is reasonable ; 
though, with the development of the city, realty must advance rapidly in value 
and offers rare opportunities for the investment of capital. janking facilities 
are first-class ; educational, social, and religious advantages good, and, back of 
all these considerations, is an energetic Board of Trade, that is willing and 
anxious to extend all possible aid and information to those who may wish to 
invest brain, labor, and capital in Nebraska’s ‘‘ Queen City.” Every inquiry 


addressed to the Beatrice Board of Trade will receive prompt recognition. 
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COLONEL INGERSOLL ON CHRISTLANITY.* 


SOME REMARKS ON HIS REPLY TO DR. FIELD, 


As a listener from across the broad Atlantic to the clash of 
arms in the combat between Colonel Ingersoll and Dr. Field on 
the most momentous of all subjects, 1 have not the personal 
knowledge which assisted these doughty champions in making 
reciprocal acknowledgments, as broad as could be desired, with 
reference to personal character and motive. Such acknowledg- 


ments are of high value in keeping the issue clear, if not always 


of all adventitious, yet of all venomous matter. Destitute of the 
experience on which to found them as original testimonies, still, 
inattempting partially to criticise the remarkable Reply of Colonel 
Ingersoll, I can both accept in good faith what has been said by 
Dr. Field, and add that it seems to me consonant with the strain 
of the pages I have set before me. Having said this, I shall 
allow myself the utmost freedom in remarks, which will be 
addressed exclusively to the matter, not the man. 

Let me begin by making several acknowledgments of another 
kind, but which I feel to be serious. The Christian Church has 
lived long enough in external triumph and prosperity to expose 
those of whom it is composed to all such perils of errer and mis- 


* This article is copyrighted, and all rights are reserved. 
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feasance, as triumph and prosperity bring with them. Belief 
in divine guidance is not of necessity belief that such guidance 
can never be frustrated by the laxity, the infirmity, the perversity 
of man, alike in the domain of action and in the domain of 
thought. Believers in the perpetuity of the life of the Church are 
not tied to believing in the perpetual health of the Church, 
Even the great Latin Communion, and that Communion even 
since the Council of the Vatican in 1870, theoretically admits, 
or does not exclude, the possibility of a wide range of local and 
partial error in opinion as well as conduct. Elsewhere the 
admission would be more unequivocal. Of such errors in tenet, 
or in temper and feeling more or less hardened into tenet, there 
has been a crop alike abundant and multifarious. Each Christian 
party is sufficiently apt to recognize this fact with regard to every 
other Christian party; and the more impartial and reflective 
minds are aware that no party is exempt from mischiefs, which 
lie at the root of the human constitution in its warped, impaired, 
and dislocated condition. Naturally enough, these deformities 
help to indispose men towards belief; and when this indispo- 
sition has been developed into a system of negative warfare, all 
the faults of all the Christian bodies, and sub-divisions of bodies, 
are, as it was natural to expect they would be, carefully raked 
together, and become part and parcel of the indictment against 
the divine scheme of redemption. I notice tlese things in the 
mass, without particularity, which might be invidious, for two 
important purposes. First, that we all, who hold by the Gospel 
and the Christian Church, may learn humility and modesty, as 
well as charity and indulgence, in the treatment of opponents, 
from our consciousness that we all, alike by our exaggerations and 
our shortcomings in belief, no less than by faults of conduct, have 
contributed to bring about this condition of fashionable hostility 
to religious faith : and, secondly, that we may resolutely decline 
to be held bound to tenets,.or to consequences of tenets, which 
represent not the great Christendom of the past and present, 
but only some hole and corner of its vast organization ; and not 
the heavenly treasure, but the rust or the canker to which that 
treasure has been exposed through the incidents of its custody in 
earthen vessels. ; 

I do not remember ever to have read a composition, in which the 
merely local coloring of particular, and even very limited sec- 
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tions of Christianity, was more systematically used as if it had 
been available and legitimate argument against the whole, than 
in the Reply before us. Colonel Ingersoll writes with a rare and 
enviable brilliancy, but also with an impetus which he seems un- 
able to control. Denunciation, sarcasm, and invective, may in 
consequence be said to constitute the staple of his work ; and, if ar- 
gument or some favorable admission here and there peeps out for 
a moment, the writer soon leaves the dry and barren heights for 
his favorite and more luxurious galloping grounds beneath. Thus, 
when the Reply has consecrated a line (N. A. R., No. 372, p. 473) 
to the pleasing contemplation of his opponent as ‘‘ manly, candid, 
and generous,” it immediately devotes more than twelve to a de- 
clamatory denunciation of a practice (as if it were his) altogether 
contrary to generosity and to candor, and reproaches those who ex- 
pect (idid.) ‘* to receive as alms an eternity of joy.” I take this as 
a specimen of the mode of statement which permeates the whole 
Reply. Itisnot the statement of an untruth. The Christian re- 
ceives as alms all whatsoever he receives at all. Qui salvandos 
salvas gratis is his song of thankful praise. But it is the state- 
ment of one-half of a truth, which lives only in its entirety, and of 
which the Reply gives us only a mangled and bleeding frustum. 
For the gospel teaches that the faith which saves is a living and en- 
ergizing faith, and that the most precious part of the alms which 
we receive lies in an ethical and spiritual process, which partly 
qualifies for, but also and emphatically composes, this conferred 
eternity of joy. Restore this ethical element to the doctrine from 
which the Reply has rudely displaced it, and the whole force of 
the assault is gone, for there is now a total absence of point in 
the accusation; it comes only to this, that “‘ mercy and judgment 
are met together,” and that ‘‘ righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other ” (Ps, lxxxv. 10). 

Perhaps, as we proceed, there will be supplied ampler means 
of judging whether I am warranted in saying that the instance I 
have here given is a normal instance of a practice so largely fol- 
lowed as to divest the entire Reply of that calmness and sobriety of 
movement which are essential to the just exercise of the reasoning 
power in subject matter not only grave, but solemn. Pascal has 
supplied us, in the ‘‘ Provincial Letters,” with an unique exam- 
ple of easy, brilliant, and fascinating treatment of a theme both 
profound and complex. But where shall we find another 
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Pascal ? And, if we had found him, he would be entitled ty 
point out tous that the famous work was not less close and logical 
than it was witty. In this case, all attempt at continuous argu. 
ment appears to be deliberately abjured, not only as to pages, but, 
as may almost be said, even as to lines. The paper, noteworthy 
as it is, leaves on my mind the impression of a battle-field wher 
every man strikes at every man, and all is noise, hurry, and con. 
fusion. Better surely had it been, and worthier of the great 
weight and elevation of the subject, if the controversy had been 
waged after the pattern of those engagements where a chosey 
champion on either side, ina space carefully limited and reserved, 
does battle on behalf of each silent and expectant host. The 
promiscuous crowds represent all the lower elements which enter 
into human conflicts: the chosen champions, and the order of 
their proceeding, signify the dominion of reason over force, and 
its just place as the sovereign arbiter of the great questions that 
involve the main destiny of man. 

I will give another instance of the tumultuous method in 
which the Reply conducts, not, indeed, its argument, but its 
ease. Dr. Field had exhibited an example of what he thought 
superstition, and had drawn a distinction between superstition 
and religion. But to the author of the Reply all religion is 
superstition, and, accordingly, he writes as follows (p. 475) : 

‘* You are shocked at the Hindoo mother, when she gives her 
child to death at the supposed command of her God. What do 
you think of Abraham ? of Jephthah ? What is your opinion of 
Jehovah himself ? ” 

Taking these three appeals in the reverse order to that in 
which they are written, I will briefly ask, as to the closing chal- 
lenge, ‘‘ What do you think of Jehovah himself ?” whether thisis 
the tone in which controversy ought to be carried on? Not only 
is the name of Jehovah encircled in the heart of every believer 
with the profoundest reverence and love, but the Christian religion 
teaches, through the Incarnation, a doctrine of personal union 
with God so lofty that it can only be approached in a deep, 
reverential calm. I do not deny that a person who deems a given 
religion to be wicked may be led onward by logical consistency to 
impugn in strong terms the character of the Author and Object of 
that religion. But he is surely bound by the laws of social 
morality and decency to consider well the terms and the manner of 
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his indictment. If he founds it upon allegations of fact, these 
allegations should be carefully stated, so as to give his antagonists 
reasonable evidence that itis truth and not temper which wrings 
from him a sentence of condemnation, delivered in sobriety 
and sadness, and not without a due commiseration for those, 
whom he is attempting to undeceive, who think he is himself 
both deceived and a deceiver, but who surely are entitled, while 
this question is in process of decision, to require that He whom 
they adore should at least be treated with those decent reserves 
which are deemed essential when a human being, say a 
parent, wife, or sister, is in question. But here a contemp- 
tuous reference to Jehovah follows, not upon a careful investiga- 
tion of the cases of Abraham and of Jephthah, but upon a mere 
summary citation of them to surrender themselves, so to speak, 
as culprits ; that is to say, a summons to accept at once, on the 
authority of the Reply, the view which the writer is pleased to 
take of those cases. It is true that he assures us in another part 
of his paper that he has read the Scriptures with care ; and I feel 
bound to accept this assurance, but at the same time toadd that 
if it had not been given I should, for one, not have made the dis- 
covery, but might have supposed that the author had galloped, 
not through, but about, the sacred volume, as a man glances 
over the pages of an ordinary newspaper or novel. 

Although there is no argument as to Abraham or Jephthah ex- 
pressed upon the surface, we must assume that one is intended, 
and it seems to be of the following kind: ‘* You are not entitled 
to reprove the Hindoo mother who cast her child under the wheels 
of the car of Juggernaut, for you approve of the conduct of Jeph- 
thah, who (probably) sacrificed his daughter in fulfilment of a vow 
(Judges xi. 31) that he would make a burnt offering of whatso- 
ever, on his safe return, he should meet coming forth from the 
doors of his dwelling.” Now the whole force of this rejoinder de- 
pends upon our supposed obligation as believers to approve the 
conduct of Jephthah. It is, therefore, a very serious question 
whether we are or are not so obliged. But this question the Reply 
does not condescend either to argue, or even to state. It jumps 
to an extreme conclusion without the Jecency of an intermediate 
step. Are not such methods of proceeding more suited to placards 
at an election, than to disquisitions on these most solemn sub- 
jects ? 
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I am aware of no reason why any believer in Christianity 
should not be free to canvass, regret, condemn the act of Jeph- 
thah. So far as the narration which details it is concerned, there 
is not a word of sanction given to it more than to the falsehood of 
Abraham in Egypt, or of Jacob and Rebecca in the matter of the 
hunting (Gen. xx. 1-18, and Gen. xxiii.) ; or to the dissembling of 
Saint Peter in the case of the Judaizing converts (Gal. ii. 11), 
I am aware of no color of approval given to it elsewhere. But 
possibly the author of the Reply may have thought he found such 
an approval in the famous eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where the apostle, handling his subject with a discern. 
ment and care very different from those of the Reply, writes thus 
(Heb. xi. 32): 

«* And what shall I say more? For the time would fail me 
to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jeph- 
thah : of David also, and Samuel, and of the prophets.” 

Jephthah, then, is distinctly held up to us by a canonical 
writer as an object of praise. But of praise on what account? 
Why should the Reply assume that it is on account of the 
sacrifice of his child ? The writer of the Reply has given us no 
reason, and no rag of a reason, in support of such a proposition. 
But this was the very thing he was bound by every consideration 
to prove, upon making his indictment against the Almighty. In 
my opinion, he could have one reason only for not giving a rea- 
son, and that was that no reason could be found. 

The matter, however, is so full of interest, as illustrating both 
the method of the Reply and that of the Apostolic writer, 
that I shall enter farther into it, and draw attention to the very 
remarkable structure of this noble chapter, which is to Faith 
what the thirteenth of Cor. I. is-to Charity. From the first to 
the thirty-first verse, it commemorates the achievements of 
faith in ten persons: Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses (in greater detail than any one else), and 
finally Rahab, in whom, I observe in passing, it will hardly be 
pretended that she appears in this list on account of the profes- 
sion she had pursued. Then comes the rapid recital (v. 31), 
without any specification of particulars whatever, of these four 
names : Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah. Next follows a kind 
of recommencement, indicated by the word also ; and the glorious 
acts and sufferings of the prophets are set forth largely, witha 
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singular power and warmth, headed by the names of David and 
Samuel, the rest of the sacred band being mentioned only in the 
mass. 

Now, it is surely very remarkable that, in the whole of this 
recital, the Apostle, whose ‘‘ feet were shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace,” seems with a tender instinct to avoid any- 
thing like stress on the exploits of warriors. Of the twelve persons 
having a share in the detailed expositions, David is the only war- 
rior, and his character as a man of war is eclipsed by his greater 
attributes as a prophet, or declarer of the Divine counsels. It is 
yet more noteworthy that Joshua, who had_so fair a fame, but who 
was only a warrior, is never named in the chapter, and we are 
simply told that ‘‘ by faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after 
they had been compassed about seven times” (Hebrews xi. 30). 
But the series of four names, which are given without any speci- 
fication of their title to appear in the list, are all names of dis- 
tinguished warriors. They had al! done great acts of faith and 
patriotism against the enemies of Israel,—Gideon against the 
Midianites, Barak against the hosts of Syria, Samson against the 
Philistines, and Jephthah against the childrenof Ammon. Their 
title to appear in the list at all is in their acts of war, and the 
mode of their treatment as men of war is in striking accordance 
with the analogies of the chapter. All of them had committed 
errors. Gideon had again and again demanded a sign, and had 
made a golden ephod, ‘‘ which thing became a snare unto Gideon 
and to his house” (Judges vill. 27). Barak had refused to go up 
against Jabin unless Deborah would join the venture (Judges v. 
8). Samson had been in dalliance with Delilah. Last came Jeph- 
thah, who had, as we assume, sacrificed his daughter in fulfilment 
of a rash vow. No one supposes that any of the others are honored 
by mention in the chapter on account of his sin or error: why 
should that supposition be made in the case of Jephthah, at the 
cost of all the rules of orderly interpretation ? 

Having now answered the challenge as to Jephthah, I proceed 
to the case of Abraham. It would not be fair to shrink from 
touching it in its tenderest point. That point is nowhere expressly 
touched by the commendations bestowed upon Abraham in Scrip- 
ture. I speak now of the special form, of the words that are em- 
ployed. He is not commended because, being a father, he made 
all the preparations antecedent to plunging the knife into his son. 
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He is commended (as I read the text) because, having received a 
glorious promise, a promise that his wife should be a mother of 
nations, and that kings should be born of her (Gen. xvii. 6), 
and that by his seed the blessings of redemption should be con- 
veyed to man, and the fulfilment of this promise depending solely 
upon the life of Isaac, he was, nevertheless, willing that the chain 
of these promises should be broken by the extinction of that life, 
because his faith assured him that the Almighty would find the 
way to give effect to His own designs (Heb. xi. 17-19). The 
offering of Isaac is mentioned as a completed offering, and the 
intended blood- shedding, of which I shall speak eae is not 
here brought into view. 

The facts, however, which we have before us, and which are 
treated in Scripture with caution, are grave and startling. A 
father is commanded to sacrifice his son. Before consummation, 
the sacrifice is interrupted. Yet the intention of obedience had 
been formed, and certified by a series of acts. It may have been 
qualified by a reserve of hope that God would interpose before 
the final act, but of this we have no distinct statement, and it 
can only stand as an allowable conjecture. It may be conceded 
that the narrative does not supply us with a complete statement 
of particulars. That being so, it behoves us to tread cautiously 
in approaching it. Thus much, however, I think, may further 
be said : the command was addressed to Abraham under condi- 
tions essentially different from those which now determine for us 
the limits of moral obligation. 

For the conditions, both socially and otherwise, were indeed 
very different. The estimate of human life at the time was dif- 
ferent. The position of the father in the family was different : 
its members were regarded as in some sense his property. There 
is every reason to suppose that, around Abraham in “ the land of 
Moriah,” the practice of human sacrifice as an act of religion was 
in vigor. But we may look more deeply into the matter. Accord- 
ing to the Book of Genesis, Adam and Eve were placed under a 
law, not of consciously perceived right and wrong, but of simple 
obedience. The tree, of which alone they were forbidden to eat, 
was the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Duty lay for 
them in following the command of the Most High, before and 
until they, or their descendants, should become capable of 
appreciating it by an ethical standard. Their condition 
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was greatly analogous to that of the infant, who has just 
reached the stage at which he can comprehend that he is 
ordered to do this or that, but not the nature of the thing so 
ordered. ‘To the external standard of right and wrong, and to 
the obligation it entails per se, the child is introduced by a pro- 
cess gradually unfolded with the development of his nature, and 
the opening out of what we term a moral sense. If we pass at 
once from the epoch of Paradise to the period of the prophets, 
we perceive the important progress that has been made in the 
education of the race. The Almighty, in His mediate intercourse 
with Israel, deigns to appeal to an independently conceived 
criterion, as to an arbiter between His people and Himself. 
‘Come, now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord” (Isaiah i. 
18). “‘ Yet ye say the way of the Lord is not equal. Hear now, 
O house of Israel, is not my way equal, are not your ways un- 
equal ?” (Ezekiel xvii. 25). Between these two epochs how wide 
a space of moral teaching has been traversed! But Abraham, so 
far as we may judge from the pages of Scripture, belongs essen- 
tially to the Adamic period, far more than to the prophetic. The 
notion of righteousness and sin was not indeed hidden from him: 
transgression itself had opened that chapter, and it was never to 
be closed : but as yet they lay wrapped up, so to speak, in Divine 
command and prohibition. And what God commanded, it was 
for Abraham to believe that He himself would adjust to the har- 
mony of His own character. 

The faith of Abraham, with respect to this supreme trial, 
appears to have been centred in this, that he would trust God to 
all extremities, and in despite of all appearances. The command 
received was obviously inconsistent with the promises which had 
preceded it. It was also inconsistent with the morality acknowl- 
edged in later times, and perhaps too definitely reflected in our 
minds, by an anachronism easy to conceive, on the day cf 
Abraham. There can be little doubt, as between these two points 
of view, that the strain upon his faith was felt mainly, to say the 
least, in connection with the first mentioned. This faith is not 
wholly unlike the faith of Job; for Job believed, in despite of 
what was to the eye of flesh an unrighteous government of the 
world. If we may still trust the Authorized Version, his cry was, 
‘though he slay me, yet will I trust in him” (Job xiii. 15). This 
cry was, however, the expression of one who did not expect to be 
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slain ; and it may be that Abraham, when he said, “‘ My son, God 
will provide Himself a lamb for a burnt offering,” not only be- 
lieved explicity that God would do what was right, but, more- 
over, believed implicitly that a way of rescue would be found for 
hisson. I do not say that this case is like the case of Jephthah, 
where the introduction of difficulty is only gratuitous. I confine 
myself to these propositions. Though the law of moral action is 
the same everywhere and always, it is variously applicable to the 
human being, as we know from experience, in the various stages 
of his development ; and its first form is that of simple obedience 
to a superior whom there is every ground to trust. And further, 
if the few straggling rays of our knowledge in a case of this kind 
rather exhibit a darkness lying around us than dispel it, we do 
not even know all that was in the mind of Abraham, and are not 
in a condition to pronounce upon it, and cannot, without depar- 
ture from sound reason, abandon that anchorage by which he 
probably held, that the law of Nature was safe in the hands 
of the Author of Nature, though the means of the recon- 
ciliation between the law and the appearances have not been fully 
placed within our reach. 

But the Reply is not entitled to so wide an answer as that 
which I have given. In the parallel with the case of the Hindoo 
widow, it sins against first principles. An established and habit- 
ual practice of child-slaughter, in a country of an old and learned 
civilization, presents to us a case totally different from the issue 
of a command which was not designed to be obeyed and which 
belongs to a period when the years of manhood were associated 
in great part with the character that appertains to childhood. 

It will already have been seen that the method of this Reply 
is not to argue seriously from point to point, but to set out in 
masses, without the labor of proof, crowds of imputations, which 
may overwhelm an opponent like balls from a mitrailleuse. As the 
charges lightly run over in a line or two require pages for exhi- 
bition and confutation, an exhaustive answer to the Reply within 
the just limits of an article is on this account out of the question ; 
and the only proper course left open seems to be to make a selec- 
tion of what appears to be the favorite, or the most formidable and 
telling, assertions, and to deal with these in the serious way which 
the grave interests of the theme, not the manner of their presen- 
tation, may deserve. 
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It was an observation of Aristotle that weight attaches to the 
undemonstrated propositions of those who are able to speak in any 
given subject matter from experience. The Reply abounds in 
undemonstrated propositions. They appear, however, to be de- 
livered without any sense of a necessity that either experience or 
reasoning are required in order to give them a title to acceptance. 
Thus, for example, the system of Mr. Darwin is hurled against 
Christianity as a dart which cannot but be fatal (p. 475) : 

‘“« His discoveries, carried to their legitimate conclusion, de- 
stroy the creeds and sacred scriptures of mankind.” 

This wide-sweeping proposition is imposed upon us with no 
exposition of the how or the why; and the whole controversy of 
belief one might suppose is to be determined, as if from St. Pe- 
tersburgh, by a series of wkases. It is only advanced, indeed, to 
decorate the introduction of Darwin’s name in support of the 
proposition, which I certainly should support and not contest, 
that error and honesty are compatible. 

On what ground, then, and for what reason, is the system of 
Darwin fatal to scriptures and to creeds ? I do not enter into the 
question whether it has passed from the stage of working hypoth- 
esis into that of demonstration, but I assume, for the purposes 
of the argument, all that, in this respect, the Reply can desire. 

[t is not possible to discover, from the random language of the 
Reply, whether the scheme of Darwin is to sweep away all theism, 
or is to be content with extinguishing revealed religion. If the 
latter is meant, I should reply that the moral history of man, 
in its principal stream, has been distinctly an evolution from the 
first until now ; and that the succinct though grand account of 
the Creation in Genesis is singularly accordant with the same 
idea, but is wider than Darwinism, since it includes in the grand 
progression the inanimate world as well as the history of organ- 
isms. But, as this could not be shown without much detail, the 
Reply reduces me to the necessity of following its own unsatisfac- 
tory example in the bald form of an assertion, that there is no 
colorable ground for assuming evolution and revelation to be at 
variance with one another. 

If, however, the meaning be that theism is swept away by 
Darwinism, I observe that, as before, we have only an unreasoned 
dogma or dictum to deal with, and, dealing perforce with the 
unknown, we are in danger of striking at a will of the wisp. Still, 
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I venture on remarking that the doctrine of Evolution has 
acquired both praise and dispraise which it does not deserve. It 
is lauded in the skeptical camp because it is supposed to get rid 
of the shocking idea of what are termed sudden acts of creation ; 
and it is as unjustly dispraised, on the opposing side, because it 
is thought to bridge over the gap between man and the inferior 
animals, and to give emphasis to the relationship between them. 
But long before the day either of Mr. Darwin or his grandfather, 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin, this relationship had been stated, perhaps 
even more emphatically by one whom, were it not that I have small 
title to deal in undemonstrated assertion, I should venture to call 
the most cautious, the most robust, and the most comprehensive 
of our philosophers. Suppose, says Bishop Butler (Analogy, 
Part 2, Chapt. 2), that it were implied in the natural immortality 
of brutes, that they must arrive at great attainments, and become 
(like us) rational and moral agents ; even this would be no diffi- 
culty, since we know not what latent powers and capacities they 
may be endowed with. And if pride causes us to deem it an 
indignity that our race should have proceeded by propagation 
from an ascending scale of inferior organisms, why should it be 
a more repulsive idea to have sprung immediately from something 
less than man in brain and body, than to have been fashioned 
according to the expression in Genesis (Chap. II., v. 7) “ out of 
the dust of the ground”? There are halls and galleries of intro- 
duction in a palace, but none in a cottage; and this arrival of 
the creative work at its climax through an ever aspiring prepar- 
atory series, rather than by transition at a step from the inani- 
mate mould of earth, may tend rather to magnify than to lower 
the creation of man on its physical side. But if belief has (as 
commonly) been premature in its alarms, has non-belief been 
more reflective in its exulting anticipations, and its peans on the 
assumed disappearance of what are strangely enough termed sudden 
acts of creation from the sphere of our study and contemplation ? 

One striking effect of the Darwinian theory of descent is, so 
far as I understand, to reduce the breadth of all intermediate dis- 
tinctions in the scale of animated life. It does not bring all crea- 
tures into a single lineage, but all diversities are to be traced 
back, at some point in the scale and by stages indefinitely minute, 
toa common ancestry. All is done by steps, nothing by strides, 
leaps, or bounds ; all from protoplasm up to Shakespeare, and, 
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again, all from primal night and chaos up to protoplasm. I do 
not ask, and am incompetent to judge, whether this is among the 
things proven, but I take it so for the sake of the argument ; and 
I ask, first, why and whereby does this doctrine eliminate the 
idea of creation? Does the new philosophy teach that if the 
passage from pure reptile to pure bird is achieved by a spring (so 
to speak) over a chasm, this implies and requires creation ; but 
that if reptile passes into bird, and rudimental into finished bird, 
by a thousand slight and but just discernible modifications, each 
one of these is so small that they are not entitled to a name so 
lofty, may be set down to any cause or no cause, as we please ? 
I should have supposed it miserably unphilosophical to treat 
the distinction between creative and non-creative function as a 
simply quantitative distinction. As respects the subjective effect 
on the human mind, creation in small, when closely regarded, awak- 
ens reason to admiring wonder, not less than creation in great: 
and as regards that function itself, to me it appears no less than 
ridiculous to hold that the broadly outlined and large advances of 
so-called Mosaism are creation, but the refined and stealthy on- 
ward steps of Darwinism are only manufacture, and relegate the 
question of a cause into obscurity, insignificance, or oblivion. 
But does not reason really require us to go farther, to turn the 
tables on the adversary, and to contend that evolution, by how 
much it binds more closely together the myriad ranks of the liv- 
ing, aye, and of all other orders, by so much the more consolidates, 
enlarges, and enhances the true argument of design, and the en- 
tire theistic position? If orders are not mutually related, it is 
easier to conceive of them as sent at haphazard into the world. 
We may, indeed, sufficiently draw an argument of design from 
each separate structure, but we have no further title to build upon 
the position which each of them holds as towards any other. But 
when the connection between these objects has been established, and 
so established that the points of transition are almost as indiscern- 
ible as the passage from day to night, then, indeed, each preced- 
ing stage is a prophesy of the following, each succeeding one is a 
memorial of the past, and, throughout the immeasurable series, 
every single member of it is a witness to all the rest. The Reply 
ought surely to dispose of these, and probably many more argu- 
ments in the case, before assuming so absolutely the rights of 
dictatorship, and laying it down that Darwinism, carried to its 
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legitimate conclusion (and I have nowhere endeavored to cut 
short its career), destroys the creeds and scriptures of mankind. 
That I may be the more definite in my challenge, I would, with all 
respect, ask the author of the Reply to set about confuting the 
succinct and clear argument of his countryman, Mr. Fiske, who, 
in the earlier part of the small work entitled ‘‘ Man’s Destiny” 
(Macmillan, London, 1887) has given what seems to me an ad- 
missible and also striking interpretation of the leading Darwinian 
idea in its bearings on the theistic argument. To this very 
partial treatment of a great subject I must at present confine 
myself ; and I proceed to another of the notions, as confident as 
they seem to be crude, which the Reply has drawn into its wide- 
casting net (p. 475): 

‘* Why should God demand a sacrifice from man ? Why should 
the Infinite ask anything from the finite? Should the sun beg of 
the glow-worm, and should the momentary spark excite the envy 
of the source of light ?” 

This is one of the cases in which happy or showy illustration 
is, in the Reply before me, set to carry with a rush the position 
which argument would have to approach more laboriously and 
more slowly. The case of the glow-worm with the sun cannot 
but move a reader’s pity, it seems so very hard. But let us sup- 
pose for a moment that the glow-worm was so constituted, and so 
related to the sun that an interaction between them was a funda- 
mental condition of its health and life ; that the glow-worm must, 
by the law of its nature, like the moon, reflect upon the sun, ac- 
cording to its strength and measure, the light which it receives, 
and that only by a process involving that reflection its own store 
of vitality could be upheld ? It will be said that this is a very large 
petitio to import into the glow-worm’s case. Yes, but it is the 
very petitio which is absolutely requisite in order to make it paral- 
lel to the case of the Christian. The argument which the 
Reply has to destroy is and must be the Christian argument, 
and not some figure of straw, fabricated at will. It is needless, per- 
haps, but it is refreshing, to quote the noble Psalm (Ps. 1. 10, 
12, 14, 15), in which this assumption of the Reply is rebuked. 
‘* All the beasts of the forest are mine; and so are the cattle upon 
a thousand hills. . » If I be hungry I will not tell 
thee; for the whole world is mine, and all that is therein. 
Offer unto God thanksgiving; and pay thy vows 
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unto the Most Highest, and call upon Me in the time of 
trouble; so will I hear thee, and thou shalt praise Me.” 
Let me try my hand at a counter-illustration. If the In- 
finite is to make no demand upon the finite, by parity of 
reasoning the great and strong should scarcely make them on the 
weak and small. Why then should the father make demands of 
love, obedience, and sacrifice, from his young child? Is there 
not some flavor of the sun and glow-worm here? But every man 
does so make them, if he is a man of sense and feeling ; and he 
makes them for the sake and in the interest of the son himself, 
whose nature, expanding in the warmth of affection and pious care, 
requires, by an inward law, to return as well as to receive. And 
so God asks of us, in order that what we give to Him may be 
far more our own than it ever was before the giving, or than it 
could have been unless first rendered up to Him, to become a part 
of what the gospel calls our treasure in heaven. 

Although the Reply is not careful to supply us with whys, it 
does not hesitate to ask for them (p. 479): 

“ Why should an infinitely wise and powerful God destroy the 
good and preserve the vile? Whyshould He treat all alike here, 
and in another world make an infinite difference ? Why should 
your God allow His worshipers, His adorers, to be destroyed by 
lis enemies ? Why should He allow the honest, the loving, the 
nuble to perish at the stake ?” 

The upholders of belief or of revelation, from Claudian down 
to Cardinal Newman (see the very remarkable passage of the 
Apologia pro vitd sud, pp. 376-78), cannot and do not, seek to 
deny that the methods of divine government, as they are exhib- 
ited by experience, present to us many and varied moral problems, 
insoluble by our understanding. Their existence may not, and 
should not, be dissembled. But neither should they be exagger- 
ated. Now exaggeration by mere suggestion is the fault, the glaring 
fault, of these queries. One who had no knowledge of mundane 
affairs beyond the conception they insinuate would assume that, 
as arule, evil has the upper hand in the management of the 
world. Is this the grave philosophical conclusion of a careful 
observer, or is it a crude, hasty, and careless overstatement ? 

It is not difficult to conceive how, in times of sadness and of 
storm, when the suffering soul can discern no light at any point 
of the horizon, place is found for such an idea of life. It is, of 
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course, opposed to the Apostolic declaration that godliness hath 
the promise of the life that now is (1 Tim. iv. 8), but I am not to 
expect such a declaration to be accepted as current coin, even of 
the meanest value, by the author of the Reply. Yet I will offer 
two observations founded on experience in support of it, one taken 
from a limited, another from a largerand more open sphere. John 
Wesley, in the full prime of his mission, warned the converts 
whom he was making among English laborers of a spiritual 
danger that lay far ahead. It was that, becoming godly, they 
would become careful, and, becoming careful, they would become 
wealthy. It was a just and sober forecast, and it represented 
with truth the general rule of life, although it be a rule perplexed 
with exceptions. But, if this be too narrow a sphere of observa- 
tion, let us take a wider one, the widest of all. It is comprised 
in the brief statement that Christendom rules the world, and rules 
it, perhaps it should be added, by the possession of a vast surplus 
of material as well as moral force. ‘Therefore the assertions car- 
ried by implication in the queries of the Reply, which are general, 
are because general untrue, although they might have been true 
within those prudent limitations which the method of this Reply 
appears especially to eschew. 

Taking, then, these challenges as they ought to have been 
given, I admit that great believers, who have been also great 
masters of wisdom and knowledge, are not able to explain the 
inequalities of adjustment between human beings and the con- 
ditions in which they have been set down to work out their 
destiny. The climax of these inequalities is perhaps to be found 
in the fact that, whereas rational belief, viewed at large, founds 
the Providential government of the world upon the hypothesis of 
free agency, there are so many cases in which the overbearing 
mastery of circumstance appears to reduce it to extinction or 
paralysis. Now, in one sense, without doubt, these difficulties 
are matter for our legitimate and necessary cognizance. It is a 
duty incumbent upon us respectively, according to our means and 
opportunities, to decide for ourselves, by the use of the faculty of 
reason given us, the great questions of natural and revealed re- 
ligion. They are to be decided according to the evidence; and, if we 
cannot trim the evidence into a consistent whole, then according 
to the balance of the evidence. We are not entitled, either for 
or against belief, to set up in this province any rule of investiga 
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tion, except such as common-sense teaches us to use in the ordi- 
nary conduct of life. As in ordinary conduct, so in considering 
the basis of belief, we are bound to look at the evidence as a 
whole. We have no right to demand demonstrative proofs, or 
the removal of all conflicting elements, either in the one sphere 
or in the other. What guides us sufficiently in matters of com- 
mon practice has the very same authority to guide us in matters 
of speculation ; more properly, perhaps, to be called the practice 
of the soul. If the evidence in the aggregate shows the being of 
a moral Governor of the world, with the same force as would suf- 
fice to establish an obligation to act in a matter of common con- 
duct, we are bound in duty to accept it, and have no right to 
demand as a condition previous that all occasions of doubt or 
question be removed out of the way. Our demands for evidence 
must be limited by the general reason of the case. Does that 
general reason of the case make it probable that a finite being, 
with a finite place in a comprehensive scheme, devised and admin- 
istered by a Being who is infinite, would be able either to embrace 
within his view, or rightly to appreciate, all the motives and the 
aims that may have been in the mind of the Divine Disposer ? 
On the contrary, a demand so unreasonable deserves to be met 
with the scornful challenge of Dante (Paradise xix. 79) : 


Or tu chi sei, che vuoi sedere a scranna 
Per giudicar da lungi mille miglia 
Colla veduta corta d’una spanna ? 


Undoubtedly a great deal here depends upon the question 
whether, and in what degree, our knowledge is limited. And 
here the Reply seems to be by no means in accord with Newton 
and with Butler. By its contempt for authority, the Reply seems 
to cut off from us all knowledge that is not at first hand ; but 
then also it seems to assume an original and first hand knowledge 
of all possible kinds of things. I will take an instance, all the 
easier to deal with because it is outside the immediate sphere of 
controversy. In one of those pieces of fine writing with which the 
Reply abounds, it is determined oditer by a backhanded stroke (N. 
A. R., p. 491) that Shakespeare is ‘‘ by far the greatest of the 
human race.” I do not feel entitled to assert that he is not ; but 
how vast and complex a question is here determined for us in this 
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airy manner! Has the writer of the Reply really weighed the 
force, and measured the sweep of his own words? Whether 
Shakespeare has or has not the primacy of genius over a very fey 
other names which might be placed in competition with his, is g 
question which has not yet been determined by the general or de. 
liberate judgment of lettered mankind. But behind it lies 
another question, inexpressibly difficult, except for the Reply, to 
solve. ‘That question is, what is the relation of human genius to 
human greatness. Is genius the sole constitutive element of 
greatness, or with what other elements, and in what relations to 
them, is it combined ? Is every man great in proportion to his 
genius ? Was Goldsmith, or was Sheridan, or was Burns, or was 
Byron, or was Goethe, or was Napoleon, or was Alcibiades, no 
smaller, and was Johnson, or was Howard, or was Washington, 
or was Phocion or Leonidas no greater, than in proportion to 
his genius properly so called ? How are we to find a common 
measure, again, for different kinds of greatness; how weigh, for 
example, Dante against Julius Cesar? And I am speaking of 
greatness properly so called, not of goodness properly so called, 
We might seem to be dealing with a writer whose contempt for 
authority in general is fully balanced, perhaps outweighed, by 
his respect for one authority in particular. 

The religions of the world, again, have in many cases given 
to many men material for life-long study. The study of the 
Christian Scriptures, to say nothing of Christian life and institu- 
tions, has been to many and justly famous men a study “ never 
ending, still beginning”; not, like the world of Alexander, too 
limited for the powerful faculty that ranged over it ; but, on the 
contrary, opening height on height, and with deep answering to 
deep, and with increase of fruit ever prescribing increase of 
effort. But the Reply has sounded all these depths, has found 
them very shallow, and is quite able to point out (p. 490) the way 
in which the Saviour of the world might have been a much 
greater teacher than He actually was; had He said anything, for 
instance, of the family relation, had He spoken against slavery 
and tyranny, had He issued a sort of code Napoleon embracing 
education, progress, scientific truth, and international law. This 
observation on the family relation seems to me beyond even the 
usual measure of extravagance when we bear in mind that, 
according to the Christian scheme, the Lord of heaven and earth 
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«was subject” (St. Luke ii. 51) toa human mother and a reputed 
human father, and that He taught (according to the widest and, 
I believe, the best opinion) the absolute indissolubility of mar- 
riage. I might cite many other instances in reply. But 
the broader and the true answer to the objection is, that 
the Gospel was promulgated to teach principles and not a 
code; that it included the foundation of a society in which those 
principles were to be conserved, developed, and applied ; and 
that down to this day there is not a moral question of all those 
which the Reply does or does not enumerate, nor is there a ques- 
tion of duty arising in the course of life for any of us, that is not 
determinable in all its essentials by applying to it as a touchstone 
the principles declared in the Gospel. Is not, then, the hiatus, 
which the Reply has discovered in the teaching of our Lord, an 
imaginary hiatus? Nay, are the suggested improvements of that 
teaching really gross deteriorations ? Where would have been 
the wisdom of delivering to an uninstructed population of a par- 
ticular age a codified religion, which was to serve for all nations, 
all ages, all states of civilization ? Why was not room to be left 
for the career of human thought in finding out, and in working 
out, the adaptation of Christianity to the ever varying movement 
of the world ? And how is it that they who will not admit that 
a revelation is in place when it has in view the great and neces- 
sary work of conflict against sin, are so free in recommending 
enlargements of that Revelation for purposes, as to which no 
such necessity can be pleaded ? 

I have known a person who, after studying the old classical 
or Olympian religion for the third part of a century, at length be- 
gan to hope that he had some partial comprehension of it, some 
inkling of what it meant. Woe is him that he was not conversant 
either with the faculties or with the methods of the Reply, which 
apparently can dispose in half an hour of any problem, dogmatic, 
historical, or moral ; and which accordingly takes occasion to assure 
us that Buddha was “in many respects the greatest religious 
teacher this world has ever known, the broadest, the most intel- 
lectual of them all” (p. 491). On this I shall only say that an 
attempt to bring Buddha and Buddhism into line together is far 
beyond my reach, but that every Christian, knowing in some de- 
gree what Christ is, and what He has done for the world, can only 
be the more thankful if Buddha, or Confucius, or any other teacher 
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has in any point, and in uny measure, Come hear to the outskirts 
of [lis ineffable greatness and glory. 

lt is my fault or my misfortune to remark, in this Reply, an 
inaccuracy of reference, which would of itself suffice to render 
it remarkable. Christ, we are told (pp. 492, 500), denounced the 


a generation of vipers. This phras 


e 


chose? people of God as 
} 


is applied by the Baptist to the crowd who came to seek baptism 


from him; but it is only applied by our Lord to Scribes or Phari- 
sees (Luke iii. 7, Matthew xxiii. 33, and xii. 34), who are so 
commonly placed by Him in contrast with the people. The error 


is repeated in the mention of whited sepulchres. Take again the 


version of the story of Ananias and Sapphira. We are told (p. 


494) that the Apostles conceived the idea ‘‘ of having all things 
in common.” In the narrative there is no statement, no sugges- 
tion of the kind; it is a pure interpolation (Acts iv. 32-7). 


Motives of a reasonable prudence are stated as matter of fact to 
hay influenced the offending Coup —another pure lnt rpoi- 
tion. After the catastrophe of Ananias ** the Apostles sent for his 


wife "—a third interpolation. I refer only to these points as ex- 
hibitions of an habitual and dangerous inaccuracy, and without 

+ ; } ; li? ] ; ley — 
‘tat present to discuss the case, in which the judgments 


of God are exhibited on their severer side, and in which I cannot, 


any attem 


like the Reply, undertake summarily to determine for what 


] ] , . ] } ; al if . a aD ; 
onty should or should not take lie, or delegate 


the power to take it. 


Again, we have (p. 486) these words given as a quotation fron 


They who believe and are baptized shall be saved, and they 
who believe not shall be damned ; and these shall go away into 
everlast ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

The second clause thus reads as if applicable to the persons 
mentioned in the first; that is to say, to those who reject the tid- 
ings of the Gospel. But instead of its being a continuous } 
sage, the latter section is brought out of another gospel (St. Mat- 
thew’s) and another connection ; and it is really written, not of 
those who do not believe, but of those who refuse to perform 
offices of charity to their neighbour in his need. It would be 
wron: 


} 
| 
A 


to call this intentional misrepresentation ; but can it b 


called less than somewhat reckless negligence ? 


It is a more special misfortune to find a writer arguing on the 
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same side with his critic, and yet for the critic not to be able to 
agree with him. But so it is with reference to the great subject 


of immortality, as treated in the Reply. 


The idea of immortality, that, like a sea, has ebbed and 
in the human heart, with its countless waves of hope and 
fear beating against the shores and rocks of time and fate, was 


not born of any book, nor of any creed, nor of any religion. It 


was born of human affection; and it will continue to ebb and 
flow beneath the mist and clouds of doubt and darkness, as long 


human opinion disposed of in the usual summary way, by a state- 
ment which, as appears to me, is developed out of the writer's 
t A 


} 
inner consciousness. If the belief in immortality is not connected 
with any revelation or religion, but is simply the expression of s 
subjective want, then plainly we may expect the expression of it 


to be strong and clear in proportion to the various degrees in 


} 
I 


which faculty is developed among the various races of mankind. 
But how does the matter stand historically ? The Egyptians 
were not a people of high intellectual development, and yet their 


religious system was strictly associated with, I might rather say 
founded on, the belief in immortality. The ancient Greeks, on 
the other hand, were a race of astonishing, perhaps unrivalled, 
intellectual capacity. But not only did they, in prehistoric ages, 
derive their scheme of a future world from Egypt ; we find also 
that, with the lapse of time and the advance of the Hellenic 
civilization, the constructive ideas of the system lost all life and 
detinite outline, and the most powerful mind of the Greek philos- 


ophy, that of Aristotle, had no clear conception whatever of 


i personal existence in a future state. 
Che favorite doctrine of the Reply is the immunity of all error 
I f from moral responsibility. In the first page (p. 473) 
t is stated with reserve as the ‘‘ innocence of honest error.” 
But why such a limitation ? The Reply warms with its subject ; 
it shows us that no error can be otherwise than honest, inasmuch 
nothing which involves honesty, or its reverse, can, from the 
constitution of our nature, enter into the formation of opinion, 


Here is the full blown exposition (p. 476): 


Che brain thinks without asking our consent. We believe 


, 
} 


or we disbelieve, without an effort of the will. Belief is a result. 
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is the effect of evidence upon the mind. The seales turn in 

him who watches. There is no opportunity of being 

» & dishone sf, in the forme fion of a v0 ne il. The Coh- 
clusion is entirely independent of desire.” 

The reasoning faculty is, therefore, wholly extrinsic to our 

moral nature, and no influence is or can be received or imparted 


} } 


between them. I know not whether the meaning is that all.the 
faculties of our nature are like so many separate departments in 
one of the modern shops that supply all human wants; that will, 


memory, imagination, affection, passion, each has its own se] 


domain, and that they meet only for a comparison of 


been dol o 


just to tell one another what they | rally 
is difficult to conceive, if this be wherein consists the 
ality, or individuality, or organie unity of man. It is not diffi 


cult to see that while the Reply aims at uplifting human 
ality plunges us (p. 475) into the abyss of degradat 


uction of moral freedom, responsibility, and unity. 


Action may be merely instin a abitual, or it 


justly told that ‘‘ reason is the supreme and fina 


consciously founded on f hought; but, in the cases 
where it is instinctive and habitual, it passes over, so soon as itis 
challenged, into the other category, and finds a basis for itself 
in some form of opinion. , says the Reply, we have no re- 
sponsibility for our opinions: we cannot help forming them ac- 
‘cording to the evidence as it pre sents itself to us. Observe, the 
doctrine embraces every kind of opinion, and embraces all alike, 
opinion on subjects where we like or dislike, as well as upon 
subjects where we merely affirm or deny in some medium abso- 
lutely colourless. For, if a distinction be taken between the 
colourless and the coloured medium, between conclusions to which 
passion or propensity or imagination inclines us, and conclusions 
to which these have nothing to say, then the whole ground will be 
cut away from under the feet of the Reply, and it will have to 
build again ab initio. Let us try this by a test case, A father 
who has believed his son to have been through life upright, sud- 
denly finds that charges are made from various quarters 
against his integrity. Or a friend, greatly dependent for the 
work of his life on the co-operation of another friend, is told 
that that comrade is counterworking and betraying him. | 


make no assumption now as to the evidence or the result: but | 
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ask which of them could approach the investigation without 
feeling a desire to be able to acquit ? And what shall we say of 
the desire to condemn ? Would Elizabeth have had no leaning 
towards finding Mary Stuart implicated in aconspiracy ? Did Eng- 


lish judges and juries approach with an unbiassed mind the trials 


for the Popish plot ? Were the opinions formed by the English 
+} ’ 


on the Treaty of Limerick formed without the interven- 


» will? Did Napoleon judge according to the evidence 
when he acquitted himself in the matter of the Due d’Enghien ? 
the intellect sit in a solitary chamber, like Galileo in 
palace of tl ‘atican, and pursue celestial observation al 
ril oF 


touched, while the turmoil of earthly business is ra 

‘e around ? According to the Reply, it must 
to suppose that there is anywhere in the world such a thing as 
bias, or prejudice, or prepossession: they are words without 
meaning in regard to our judgments, for, even if they could 
raise a clamor from without, the intellect sits within, in an 
atmosphere of serenity, and, | Justice, is deaf and blind, as 
well as calm. 

[In addition to all other faults, I hold that this philosophy, or 
phantasm of philosophy, is eminently retrogressive. Human 

‘e, in its compound of flesh and spirit, becomes more com- 
progress of civilization; with the steady multipli- 
cation of wants, and of means for their supply. With complica- 
tion, introspection has largely extended, and I[ believe that, as 
observation extends its field, so far from isolating the intelligence 
and making it autocratic it tends more and more to enhance and 
multiply the infinitely subtle, as well as the broader and more 
palpable modes, in which the interaction of the human faculties 
is carried on. Who among us has not had occasion to observe, 
in the course of his experience, how largely the intellectual power 
of a man is affected by the demands of life on his moral powers, 
and how they open and grow, or dry up and dwindle, according to 
the manner in which those demands are met. 

Genius itself, however purely a conception of the intellect, is 
not exempt from the strong influences of joy and suffering, love 
and hatred, hope and fear, in the development of its powers. It 
may be that Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe, basking upon the whole 
in the sunshine of life, drew little supplementary force from its 


ls and agitations. But the history of one not less wonderful 


tria 
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than any of these, the career of Dante, tells a different tale ; and 


one of the latest and most searching investigators of his history 
(Seartazzini, Dante Alighieri, seine zeit, sein leben, und seine 
werkes, B. IL. Ch. 5, p. 119; also pp. 438, 9. Biel, 1869) tells, and 
shows us, how tl 
traordinary natural gifts and capabilities to make him what he was. 
his 


the experience of his life co-operated with his eX- 


Under the three great heads of love, belief, and patriotism, 
) 


life was a continued course of ecstatic or agonizing trials. The 


strain of these trials was discipline; discipline was experience; an 
experience was elevation. No reader of his greatest work will, 
believe, hold with the Reply that his thoughts, conclusions, judg 


ments were simple results of an automatic process, in which 


‘tions had no share, that reasoning operations are 
whir of a clock running down, and we ean no more 


Ne i rat 


he process or alter the conclusion than the wheels can 


the movement or the noise.* 
The doctrine taught in the Reply, that belief is, as a general, 
nay, universal, law, independent of the will, surely proves, when 
examined, to be a plausibility of the shallowest kind. Even in 


arithmetic 


, if a boy, through dislike of his employment, and con- 
lack of attention, brings out a wrong result for his sum, 


sequent 
it can hardly be said that his conclusion is absolutely and in all 
ects independent of his will. Moving onward, point by point, 

“| the centre of the argument, I will next take an illustra- 
n from mathematics. It has (I apprehend) been demonstrated 
hat the relation of the diameter to the circumference of a circle 
s not susceptible of full numerical expression. Yet, from time 
to time, treatises are published which boldly announce that they 


t forth the quadrature of the circle. I do not deny that this 


SCL LULL 
may be purely intellectual error; but would it not, on the other 
hand, be hazardous to assert that no grain of egotism or ambition 


* IT possess the confession of an illiterate criminal, made, I think, in 1834, under 
» following circumstances: The new poor law bad just been passed in England, 
eeding relief to go into the workhouse as a condition of 
WInead @ mee fod 


1 it required persons 1 
receiving it. In some parts of the country, this provision p! 
The man in question was destitute at the time 
ight and strangled them 


popular panic. He was (I think) an 
old widower with four very young sons. He rose in the 
all, one after another, with a blue bandkerchief, not from want of fatherly affec- 
tion, but to keep them out of the workhouse. The confession of this peasant, sim- 


ple in phrase, but intensely impassioned strongly reminds me of the Ugolino of 
Dante, and appears to make some app” ach to its sublimity. Such, in given cir- 


cumstances, is the effect of moral agouy on mental power. 
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has ever entered into the composition of any one of such treat- 
ises ? I have selected these instances as, perhaps, the most favor 
able that can be found to the doctrine of the Reply. But the 
truth is that, if we set aside matters of trivial import, the enor- 


mous majority of human judgments are those into which the 


biassing power of likes and dislikes more or less largely enters. 
I admit, indeed, that the illative faculty works under rules upon 
which choice and inclination ought to exercise no influence what- 
ever. But even if it were granted that in fact the faculty of 
discourse is exempted from all such influence within its own 
province, yet we come no nearer to the mark, because that fac- 
ulty has to work upon materials supplied to it by other faculties; 
it draws conclusions according to premises, and the question 
has to be determined whether our conceptions set forth in those 
premises are or are not influenced by moral causes. For, if they 
be so influenced, then in vain will be the proof that the under- 
standing has dealt loyally and exactly with the materials it had 
to work upon ; inasmuch as, although the intellectual process be 
normal in itself, the operation may have been tainted ab tnitio by 
colouring and distorting influences which have falsified the pri- 
mary conceptions. 

Let me now take an illustration from the extreme opposite 
quarter to that which I first drew upon. The system called 
Thuggism, represented in the practice of the Thugs, tanght that 
the act, which we describe as murder, was innocent. Was this an 
honest error? Was it due, in its authors as well as in those who 
blindly followed them, to an automatic process of thought, in 
which the will was not consulted, and which accordingly could 
entail no responsibility? If it was, then it is plain that the 
whole foundations, not of belief, but of social morality, are 
broken up. If it was not, then the sweeping doctrine of the 
present writer on the necessary blamelessness of erroneous con- 
clusions tumbles to the ground like a house of cards at the breath 
of the child who built it. 

In truth, the pages of the Reply, and the Letter which has 
more recently followed it,* themselves demonstrate that what 
the writer has asserted wholesale he overthrows and denies in 


* NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW for January, 1888, “Another Letter to Dr. 
Field.” 
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detail. ‘‘ You will admit,” says the Reply (p. 477), “that he 
who now persecutes for opinion’s sake is infamous.” But why? 
Suppose he thinks that by persecution he can bring a man from 


soul-destroying falsehood to soul-saving truth, this opinion may 


reflect on his intellectual debility: but that is his misfortune, not 
his fault. His brain has thought without asking his consent; 
he has believed or disbelieved without an effort of the will (p. 
476). Yet the very writer, who has thus established his title to 


think, is the first to hurl at him an anathema for thinking. 


again, in the Letter to Dr. Field (N. A. R., vol. 146, p. 
y F eternal pain” is described as ‘‘that infamy « 
not about to discuss the subject of future retri- 
would be my first duty to show that this 
idered either the scope of his own 
solve the difficulties he presents) or 
ds: and my second would be to recom- 
what Bishop Butler has suggested on this 
und altogether different. [ 
or Suys we believe or disbeli ve 


conse juently be lief or dis- 


} 


or blame. And vet, 


logma of eternal pain 
* but an ‘‘infamy of infamies ;” 

tive may not be a subject of moral 
iflirmative may. Truly it may be asked, 


is not tl hich sends forth at once sweet waters and 
bitter ? 

Once more. I will pass away from tender ground, and will 
endeavor to lodge a broader appeal to the enlightened judgment 
of the author. Says Odysseus in the [liad (B. IL.) ot» adyabiv 
modvxotpavin: and a large part of the world, stretching this senti- 
ment beyond its original meaning, have held that the root of civil 
power is not in the community, but in its head. In opposition 
to this doctrine, the American written Constitution, and the en- 
tire American tradition, teach the right of a nation to self-goy- 
ernment. And these propositions, which have divided and still 
divide the world, open out respectively into vast systems of irrec- 
oncilable ideas and laws, practices and habits of mind. Will any 
rational man, above all will any American, contend that these 
conflicting systems have been adopted, upheld, and enforced on 
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one side and the other, in the daylight of pure reasoning only, 
and that moral, or immoral, causes have had nothing to do with 
their adoption ? That the intellect has worked impartially, like 
a steam-engine, and that selfishness, love of fame, love of money, 
love of power, envy, wrath, and malice, or again bias, in its least 
noxious form, have never had anything to do with generating the 
opposing movements, or the frightful collisions in which they 
have resulted? If we say that they kave not, we contradict the 
universal judgment of mankind, If we say they have, then men- 
tal processes are not automatic, but may be influenced by the will 
and by the passions, affections, habits, fancies, that sway the 
will ; and this writer will not have advanced a step toward proving 
the universal innocence of error, until he has shown that prop- 
ositions of religion are essentially unlike almost all other proposi- 
tions, and that no man ever has been, or from the nature of the 
case can be, affected in their acceptance or rejection by moral 
causes. * 

Tosumup. ‘There are many passages in these noteworthy 
papers, which, taken by themselves, are calculated to command 
warm sympathy. ‘Towards the close of his final, or latest letter, 
the writer expresses himself as follows (N. A. R., vol. 146, p. 
46) 3 

‘* Neither inthe interest of truth, nor for the benefit of man, is 
it necessary to assert what we do not know, No cause is great 
enough to demand a sacrifice of candor. The mysteries of life 
and death, of good and evil, have never yet been solved.” 

low good, how wise are these words! gut coming at the 
close of the controversy, have they not some of the ineffectual 
features of a death-bed repentance ? ‘They can hardly be said to 
represent in all points the rules under which the pages preceding 
them have been composed; or he, who so justly says that we 
ought not to assert what we do not know, could hardly have laid 
down the law as we find it a few pages earlier (ibid, p. 40) when 


it is pronounced that ‘‘an infinite God has no excuse for leaving 
his children in doubt and darkness.” Candor and upright inten- 


* The chief part of these observations were written before I had received the 
January number of the Review, with Col. Ingersoll’s additional letter to Dr. 
Field. Much of this letter is specially pointed at Dr. Field, who can defend him- 
self, and at Calvin, whose ideas I certainly cannot undertake to defend all along 
the line. I do not see that the Letter adds to those, the most salient, points of the 
earlier article which I have endeavored to select for animadversion, 
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tion are indeed every where manifest amidst the flashing corus- 
cations which really compose the staple of the articles. Can- 
dor and upright intention also impose upon a commentator the 
duty of formulating his animadversions. I sum them up under 
two heads. Whereas we are placed in an atmosphere of mystery, 
relieved only by a little sphere of light round each of as, like a 
clearing in an American forest (which this writer has so well 
described), and rarely can see farther than is necessary for the 
direction of our own conduct from day to day, we find here, as- 


sumed by a particular person, the character of an universal judge 


without appeal. And whereas the highest self-restraint is neces- 
sary in these dark but, therefore, all the more exciting inquiries, 
in order to maintain the ever quivering balance of our faculties, 
this writer chooses to ride an unbroken horse, and to throw the 
reins upon his neck. I have endeavored to give a sample of the 
results. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 





DANGEROUS “TRUSTS.” 


WE have entered upon a dangerous epoch in the evolution of 
our civilization, and hardly a fortnight passes now without de- 
veloping some new combination of gigantic ‘‘trusts” of some corpo- 
rate, industrial, or commercial interest, to fix the price to con- 
sumers of all sorts of things and commodities, independent of the 
economic operations of the law of supply and demand. One of 
the first, as well as one of the greatest combinations ever formed 
was the Standard Oil Company, and it has thus far been so emi- 
nently successfuly in absolutely controlling the market price of 
oil, regardless of consumers or producers, and in defiance of sup- 
posed well settled principles of political economy, that it has 
inevitably bred an ugly brood of imitators. 

The next great combine was the whisky trust, commonly 
known as the whisky ring. This became so strong and potential 
that it commanded the submission, not only of States, but of the 
National Government, to its behests and interests. It insists 
upon a monopoly tax upon whisky, but generally pays the tax (if 
at all) only when it suits its own convenience. The people of 
this country have already become weary of hearing of trust con- 
spiracies for the monopoly of beef, salt, gas, coal, oil, rubber, lead, 
lead pencils, copper, etc., indeed, almost everything which may 
be controlled by aggregated capital. 

Perhaps one clear and concise statute forbidding corporations 
or aggregated capital to do business except as a unit would break 
up these pernicious trusts, which have been so serious a menace 
to commercial progress and to our future national prosperity. 
The introduction of such an enactment is imperatively demand- 
ed by the requirements of the situation. Otherwise all competi- 
tion, the life of all trade, will be eventually crushed out. An 
economic writer of great force says: ‘‘ The ‘trusts’ are, in 
effect, corporations created without the consent of the state, and 
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not subject to the control exercised over legalized corporations. 
The combination of coal companies to sustain the prices of coal 
and to arbitrarily limit production is practically a ‘trust’ in the 
general scope of its operations. The steel-rail combination is 
of like character. And so with others. The object of all these 
combinations is to effect an illegal purpose by legal means. 
What is to be done with them ? It is a well settled principle 
of law that associations have no more right to inflict inju- 
ries upon others than individuals have. But these associa- 
tions merely agree verbally to quit selling their products un- 
til their price shall be offered them. The ‘trusts’ do not 
hesitate to undersell troublesome competitors or to overbid them 
for necessary raw material, thus making themselves, if successful, 
the only wholesale buyers and the only wholesale sellers of the 
commodities they dealin. After having established themselves 
by breaking down competition, they make the consumer pay the 
expense of the experiment and such further charge as they think 
the business will bear. It is difficult, if not impossible, to punish 
these combinations as conspiracies without such invasion of pri- 
vate right as would, perhaps, constitute an equivalent or greater 
evil, It is evident, however, that there must be devised some sys- 
tem of regulation to meet a new danger with new remedies. Pos- 
sibly rascalities of this nature may be repressed by taxation. At 
any rate, if the ‘ trusts’ be not conspiracies, there should be such 
publicity of ‘ their understandings among gentlemen’ as to enable 
the public to take proper measures for self protection.” 
Comparisons are generally odious, but I shall, nevertheless, 
attempt to make one. ‘The corporations and “trusts” of this 


gloriously free country may well be compared to the aristocracy 


in Europe in their relations with the people: both are tolerated 
and highly privileged, although the corporations and ‘“ trusts ” 
are far more influential, powerful, and injurious here than are 
the aristocracy of Europe in their own countries. And, incon- 
sistent as it may appear, many of our ‘* Fourth of July orators” 
and others loudly denounce the blooded and _ titled aristocracy of 
Europe, which does not and can not injure us here, but say 
nothing about the great combinations here in our midst, and al- 
low them to continue to rule and rob us. Let us just for a mo- 
ment look at things as they really are. Practically, all the great 
necessities of life in this country, excepting only the air—and 
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that would be monopolized if it had solidity, like the earth—are 
now controlled by soulless and mercenary combinations. 
Are these things inevitable? Are they the legitimate 


product of our civilization? If they are, we had _ bet- 


ter begin anew. But they are not the outgrowth of 
progress. They are rather fungous growths—horrible ex- 
crescences. They are the fruits of bad legislation; and bad 
judicial construction of already bad laws. Laws enacted by pro- 
fessional politicians have erected monopolies that have already 
absorbed more than one-half of the wealth of the country and like 
vampires are sucking the life-blood of the people. The unorgan- 
ized masses of consumers and producers can protect themselves 
against these ‘ trusts” in but one way, and that is through laws 
which will utterly overthrow and prevent such giant growths. The 
primary object and justification of government is to protect the 
weak and prevent a powerful few from wronging the many. But 
if we cannot bring the Standard Oil Trust into subjection to the 
law, how will we ever cope with all those other ‘‘ trusts” organ- 
ized for the expresa purpose of evading all laws Congress may 
pass, and to violate with impunity every State law that can be en- 
acted. But these combinations have at present such a powerful 
grip upon Congresses and Legislatures, that they will not permit 
efficient laws to restrain them to be enacted. Think of it! 
It is estimated by reliable authority that much more of the 
wealth of the United States is now owned and controlled by corpo- 
rations and monopolistic trusts, than by private persons. Fifty 
years ago corporations were nothing ; now they are everything. 
They dominate all channels of activity ; they control governors, 
judges and legislatures ; they make hewers of wood and drawers 
of water of all who are outside of their charmed circles. It is per- 
haps well, from an orthodox, fire and brimstone standpoint, that 
they are soulless entities without moral responsibility. Or what 
would be their future state ? The first telegraph line ever built 
in the United States was largely built at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government. Suppose that the government had then bought 
out Mr. Morse and extended the system gradually over the 
country, would the men managing it have exercised any more po- 
litical influence than has at all times been exercised by Jay Gould 
and his partners in the present management of the telegraphic 
system of the country ? That there might have been stealing goes 
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without saying ; but, basing our knowledge upon human experi- 
ence, there is no probability that Government officials could ever 
have stolen such amounts as are represented by the ‘‘ water” in 
the stock of the Western Union Telegraph Company, on which 
those using the telegraph are taxed to pay dividends. The same 
truth applies to the Pacific railroads. They were built by private 
parties with money obtained from the sale of Government bonds 
and lands. The men who obtained control of this work not 
only paid to themselves extravagant prices for doing it, but they 
robbed the treasury of thirty-three millions of dollars over and 
above their own estimate of the cost of the roads. The building 
of a road to the Pacific was at the time a military, political, and 
commercial necessity, and it was on that ground that Government 
aid was given in its construction. But if the Government 
had a right to help build it—it hada right to build it without the 


aid of private parties. Had it done so, and then operated it, 


there might have been some stealing, and the managers might 


luence, but does any one imagine 


have gained some political inf 
that the \ could har e caine d su h influence over Congress as that 
exercised by the railway ring, and disclosed by the Credit Mobilier 
investigation, or that all of them together could have committed 
such robberies as have been exposed by the recent report of the 
Pacific Railway Commission ? 

Government officials would have been sent to the penitentiary 
for the hundredth part of the offenses that have made private 
citizens ‘‘ great financiers,” governors, judges and United States 
Senators. Had the Government built the Pacific railroads and 
the telegraph lines and kept them in its possession the cost of 
the building would by this time have ceased to be a factor in 
operating them. This would have been a few big steps towards 
an important and permanent advantage to the people at large. It 
would mean cheaper telegraphic facilities, cheaper travel and 
cheaper transportation for freight for all time to come. But 
instead of having what should be really theirs, they are now com- 
pelled to pay large tribute to a few millionaires for its use. And 
yet in the veryteeth of these facts the work of creating new gigan- 
tic and dangerous ‘‘ trusts ” or combinations, seems to be increas- 
ing and going steadily on. The plain truth is that gigantic cor- 
porations like the Pacific railroads and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company are beyond and above the control of municipal 
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ordinances or State laws. It is even doubted by many, whether 
the vast powers of the General Government will prove to be sufti- 
ciently potential against such an aggregation of capital and brains, 
Exercising functions that are largely public in their character 
they nevertheless enjoy all the rights and all the advantages of 
private enterprises. As absolutely essential agencies for the transac- 
tion of business they ure protected by the business interests of the 
country from the operation of laws enacted for the purpose of 
bringing them into subjection to authority. 

There is nothing democratic about such vast monopolies for 
controlling those channels through which intelligence and trafflie 
are effected. Competition is crushed by its very weight, holding 
business men by the throat, and forcing them to deliver. They 
are despotic in spirit, tyrannical in method, openly hostile to 
liberty and free institutions, and threatening menaces to the 
pursuit of happiness, and to equality and equal opportunities 
under the law. When the people of this country once get their 
eyes wide open they will hardly permit such dangerous excres- 
cences to fasten their deathlike grip upon our liberties and our 
laws : and if the recent consolidation of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Telegraph Company with the Western Union shall have the 
practical effect to direct public attention seriously to the mon- 
strous and abnormal growth of the Western Union monopoly, 
there will arise such a loud and vigorous protest of public senti- 
ment in opposition to the general introduction of such a dan- 
gerous factor in public and business affairs, as will raise such a 
flood tide of antagonism that those who have provoked it must 


not complain if they shall be swept beyond the line of justice by 


its violence. ‘They are so big that they will not be ad- 
monished ; they will not bend, and that means that sooner 
or later they must be broken. No doubt there are a great many 
well meaning people in this country who are allowing foolish 
fears to make them think and act falsely, not only to their own 
true interests, but to their Americanism, to their natural tend- 
dencies and honest convictions. They view the steady growth of 
monopolistic monstrosities with increasing alarm, but they do 
nothing to prevent it. They ardently believe in democratic insti- 
tutions, and feel their hearts stirred now and then by the old-time 
passion for liberty, and yet shut their eyes to the steady growth 
of a public sentiment among the friends of monopoly in favor of 
VOL, CXLVI.—NO, 373, 35 
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a ‘strong government ” that will depend on force alone for the 
maintenance of public order. Why is this? There is on the 
other hand a growing sentiment of unrest and disgust among all 
who really believe in democratic institutions. They begin to see 
that something must be done, but they are not agreed as to what 
that something is. Many of them wilfully shut their eyes to the 
only remedy that can put an end to the tendency that enables 
rich men to rule, 

[t is poverty, not ignorance, thet makes voters. submissive. 
[gnorance does not make men humble ; it makes them conceited. 
It is dependence, not fear, that enables the rich man to carry his 
followers to the polls, as the old baron took his retainers into bat- 
tle. The only salvation for republican institutions is the utter 
abolition of our present system of tolerating unequal opportuni- 
ties, whether thev be natural or the creatures of law. 


Harshly as the system grates on the true interests and the 


sense of justice of the people, they are but slowly provoked to 
aggressive action; but when they once plainly see these great 
so-called trusts reaching out to control arbitrarily the cost of nec- 
essaries of business or of life, there will be a speedy popular com- 
bination against the combines, and it will be revolutionary if 
revolutionary action shall + ne ded to overthrow this assault upon 
the natural and economic laws of production and consumption, and 
of supply and demand. ‘Thereis, however, still a faint ray of hope 
to some people since the colossal conspirators of the Pacific rail- 
roads have come forward with a compromise to fund the proceeds of 
their rascality into a fifty years bond, and other *‘ trusts” may do the 
same later on. The lamented Judge Black once described such a 
scheme as this, as an invention to increase the plunderer’s stealing 
powers, “‘through which his felonious fingers are made long enough 
to reach into the pockets of posterity,’ 


, 


so that he “ lays his lien on 
property yet uncreated, anticipates the labor of coming ages, 
coins the industry of future generations into cash, and snatches 
the inheritance from children whose fathers are unborn.” 


W. M. RApsHER. 





MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON AMERICA, 


In the last number of the Nineteenth Century Mr. Matthew 
Arnold labors for the humanization of America. It seems to be 
his hobby. Our great dangers, as he sees them, are “‘ self-glorifi- 
vation and self-deception ”—*‘ the predominance of the common 
and ignoble, born of the predominance of the average man.” We 
should accept kindly the whole warning Mr. Arnold gives us, but 
probably our self-glorification is more annoying to others than 
dangerous to ourselves. Self-deception is a far more serious matter; 
—but are we guilty of it? Certainly we are told often and plainly 
of our faults, and even Mr. Arnold admits that we are a shrewd 
and progressive people and have fine political institutions. Per- 
haps he is deceiving himself concerning our self-deception, but 
we must listen patiently and strive to find out our faults and cor- 
rect them. Our newspapers ought to help us in this, but they, 
Mr. Arnold says, are very bad. Upon this point, however, he 
speaks as an aggrieved party. Our newspapers were unkind to him, 
and he is only “getting even.” When he went west from New 
York he was armed with a letter to Joe Medill, the old-time editor 
of the Chicago Tribune. Notwithstanding Mr. Arnold’s safeguard, 
that paper, as he tells us, pictured him by saying ‘‘ he has harsh 
features, supercilious manners, parts his hair down the middle, 
wears a single eye-glass and ill-fitting clothes.” The same paper 
afterwards marred this graphic sketch by calling him a “ cur.” 
Mr. Arnold is not to blame for resenting such treatment from our 
press, though in seeking his revenge he is not proceeding in a 
way to promote the “‘ sense of elevation” for which it is the pur- 
pose of his article to contend. 

Mr. Arnold says that ‘‘the common and ignoble is human 
nature’s enemy ;” and ‘‘the predominance of the common and 
ignoble, born of the predominance of the average man,” is the 
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malady in which he sees the greatest danger to us especially, and 
to humanity generally. This may be adanger in countries whose 
political institutions and social laws provide for the survival of the 
unfittest ; but how can it be a serious danger where distinction 
and predominance flow only from merit? Are we deceiving our- 
selves in denying ‘‘ the predominance of the common and ignoble”’ 
in our country ? ‘To find the most suitable term for expressing 
the special deficiency of America, Mr. Arnold turns to his master, 
Carlyle, who tried to dissuade a younger brother from emigrat- 
ing by saying to him, ‘‘ Could you banish yourself from all that is 
interesting to your mind—forget the history, the glorious insti- 
tutions, the noble principles of old Scotland, that you may eat a 
better dinner perhaps?” Mr. Arnold says of this, ‘‘I am not 
saying that Carlyle’s advice was good, or that young men should 
not emigrate. I do but take note, in the word interesting, of 
a requirement, a cry of aspiration, a cry not sounding in the 
imaginative Carlyle’s breast only, but sure of response in his 
brother’s breast also, and in human nature.” 

Carlyle’s argument to his brother was that ‘‘ the history, the 
glorious institutions, the noble principles” of their own country 
were so interesting that he oug ht not to banish himself from them 
for the sake of bettering his fortune. He presented the attrac- 
tions which Scotland afforded toa native, as a sufficient season for 
staying at home. Mr. Arnold commits the absurdity of citing this 
ina criticism of America, because he, an Englishman, does not find 
America inferesting. Of course our ‘history, glorious institutions, 
and noble principles” may fail to be interesting to Sir Leppel 
Griffin, Mr. Matthew Arnold, or any other foreigner ; but we can- 
not admit that we are uninteresting, in fact, without first inquir- 
ing whom we should interest to escape the verdict of our self-con- 
stituted judge. Surely we have been interesting to British 
sovereigns from Victoria all the way back to George the Third, 
and to British statesmen from Gladstone to Pitt ; and it is beyond 
dispute that we have proved interesting to the British army and 
navy wherever we have met them—especially the parts com- 
manded by Burgoyne, Cornwallis, Packenham, Dacre and Bar- 


clay. Mr. Arnold cites one of our newspapers as saying: 
** Wales says Mary is a darling,” the meaning being that the 
Prince of Wales ‘‘ expressed great admiration for Miss Mary 
Anderson.” This reminds us to claim that Miss Anderson, an 
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American, is interesting the British people in the histrionic art ; 
and it may be added that Buffalo Bill, with the unmatched skill 
of his cow-boys in riding bucking ponies, is interesting them (to 
coin a word) in the horseonic art. There is nothing elevating or 
interesting in hobby-horse-riding over America’s faults, but buck- 
ing ponies elevate humanity, and are interesting—especially to the 
part of humanity that gets elevated. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it is Mr. Arnold who charges us 
with being uninteresting, his own writings afford evidence that 
we have been somewhat inéeresting to him. But Mr. Arnold 
gives the word inéeresting a meaning to suit himself, and the 
interesting, as he understands it, is not to be found in the quarters 
just mentioned. His ‘‘ requirement,” his ‘‘cry of aspiration ” is 
for the interesting of another kind. He takes from Carlyle the 
word interesting, as the very one for his purpose (‘* There is our 
word launched,” he says with evident glee), but he proceeds at 
once to give the word a meaning of his own. For Carlyle, ¢he 
interesting, was in the ‘‘ history, the glorious institutions, the 
noble principles ” of his country. For Mr. Arnold, “ the great 
sources of the interesting are distinction and beauty,”—(not his- 


tory, glorious institutions, noble principles)—and we fail, Mr. 


Arnold says, to come up to his standard. Our deficiency, accord- 
ing to Mr. Arnold himself, is due largely to our freedom from the 
rot of the feudal ages. ‘‘If we in England,” he says, ‘‘ were 
without the cathedrals, parish churches and castles of the Catholic 
and feudal age, and without the houses of the Elizabethan age, 
but had only the towns and buildings which the rise of our middle 
class has created in the modern age, we should be in much the 
same case as the Americans.” 

Then, it isold cathedrals, churches, and castles, ‘* you know,” 
that make the present generation of Englishmen inferesting. 

We may not boast with Mr. Arnold on guard, but we need not 
be discouraged by our lack of ruins and relics of folly and super- 
stition. 

Mr. Arnold says of our country: “There is little to nourish 
and delight the sense of beauty there. In the long settled States 
east of the Alleghanies, the landscape in general is not interest- 
ing, the climate harsh and in extremes.” This is a shallow as 
well as an unjust criticism. He charges an whole country with 
possessing little to nourish and delight the sense of beauty, and in 
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support of the charge specifies that in one small part of it “the 
landscape in general is not interesting, the climate harsh and in 
extremes.” We may fairly demur to what Mr. Arnold says of the 
landscape and climate east of the Alleghanies; and his stereotyped 
charge of beastfulness must not deter us from pointing out the 
shallowness of his criticism of a country extending from the home 
of storms and ice in the North, to the land of sun and flowers in 
the South, and from the Atlantic in the East to the Pacific in the 
West, possessing nearly every form and shade of beautiful land- 
scape, and every variety of desirable climate that nature has 
vouchsafed to the earth. 

Mr. Arnold turns from landscape and climate to men, and says : 
** As to distinction, and the interest human nature seeks from enjoy- 
ing the effect made upon it by what is elevated, the case is much 
the same. There is very little to create such effect, very much to 
thwart it. Goethe says somewhere that ‘the thrill of awe is the 
best thing humanity has ;’ but, if there be a discipline in which 
the Americans are wanting, it is the discipline of awe and 
respect.” 

There may be some truth in this. We stand in awe only of 
God and His works, and, therefore, we are not as aw-fully disci- 
plined as people who are thrilled all their lives by the presence of 
‘* Majesties,” “ Lords,” and other born aristocrats. But we are 
not wholly lacking in the discipline of respect for men. 

Mr. Arnold says: ‘‘ In truth, everything is against distinc- 
tion in America, and against the sense of elevation to be gained 
by examining and respecting it.” He is entirely wrong. In no 
country on earth is there a fairer field for distinction or a 
distinction more respected. But tt must be the distinction of 
merit. We have no respect for a man of poor intelligence and 
bad character, because he may claim the distinction of being born 
a lord, or the like; nor do we admit that any “‘ sense of eleva- 
tion” would be gained by ‘‘ admiring and respecting” such dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Arnold, maintaining that we are without men of dis- 


tinction, says: “‘ Now, Lincoln is shrewd, sagacious, humorous, 


honest, courageous, firm; he isa man with qualities deserving 
3 


the most sincere esteem and praise, but he has not distinction.’ 
Without chaffering about the meaning of the word distinction, it 
is certain—distinction or no distinction—that Lincoln’s ability, 
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character, and deeds have given us all the ‘* sense of elevation ” 
that we can gain by admiration and respect for man. No higher 
“« sense of elevation ” could be created among us by trying to learn 
respect for the distinction of those born aristocrats, who are neither 


‘‘shrewd, sagacious, humorous, courageous, nor firm ”—men 
entirely destitute of ‘‘ qualities deserving esteem and respect.” 
In short, we are unable to do better in the cause of humanization, 
by ‘‘admiration and respect,” than to admire and respect merit. 
Mr. Arnold’s essay upon General Grant, published a year or 
so ago, and his article in the last number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Magazine, indicate that he labors under two difficulties: 
that instead of being clear, his stream of thought is muddy; and 
that he is not master of his mother tongue. If the two essays just 
mentioned are English literature (and they pass for it), then, at 
the risk of ‘‘ self-glorification ” and ‘‘ self-deception,” let us per- 
severe in the development of American literature. 
James B. Fry. 





TESTIMONY BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEES. 


No ONE has a right to demand as a matter of right that he 
shall be heard by a Committee of the House. The constitutional 
right of petition to Congress has nothing whatever to do with the 
claim to be heard in argument before a Committee. It is a mat- 
ter of discretion with a Committee as to the mode in which it will 
seek information concerning subjects referred to its consideration. 

The claim latterly made by the manufacturers, and those who 
profess to speak in their name, that they shall have “ the right ” to 
be heard, grows out of the general impression of those gentlemen 
that a tariff bill is largely private legislation for the benefit of the 
manufacturers, and that being so they have the right to represent 
their private interests before the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The majority of the Committee believe that a tariff bill, like all 
other public legislation, should be based upon the interests of the 
public, while, of course, no harm, if it could be prevented, should 
be done to any private interest. As a matter of experience in 
former Congresses, these ‘* hearings ” were carefully prepared, and 
often disingenuous arguments, having the effect, whether intended 
so or not, to confuse and mislead, and so prepared as to conceal 
rather than to give information. 

The gentlemen who proposed to appear were not to come as 
witnesses to be put upon oath and subject to cross-examination, 
nor did they propose to reveal to the Committee the cost of the 
particular article which the particular gentlemen manufactured, 
so that the Committee might ascertain from them what was the 
precise difference between the cost of ‘the article manufactured in 
America and a similar article manufactured abroad. Nor did they 
propose to give to the Committee as a whole any information not 
obtainable by any member of the Committee in conversation with 
these gentlemen or others engaged in similar business ; but solely to 
appear as organizations, associations or committees to present argu- 
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ments prepared for the purpose of influencing the Committee to 
legislate in their particular interest ; to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Committee by the appearance of the powerful organizations 
they represented, and to organize all the protected industries in 
one combined resistance against any legislation which would 
undertake to change the present excessive protection. 

The mass of material accessible for the purpose of tariff legis- 
lation was, in the judgment of the majority, sufficient to render 
these ‘‘ hearings” unnecessary. In addition to the testimony 
taken before the Tariff Commission and the hearings taken before 
the Ways and Means Committees of the Forty-eighth and Forty- 
ninth Congresses, and the very full statistical reports of the various 
bureaux of the Government, printed arguments in the shape of 
pamphlets, circulars and letters by persons interested in every in- 
dustry affected by any possible change in the tariff, were sent to 
each member of the Committee, and possibly to all the members 
of the House. Therefore every member of the Committee had 
abundant means to inform himself as to the facts necessary to 
reach an intelligent conclusion concerning the matters that were 
under discussion. 

The Committee also felt that the granting of permission to 
hear any one argument from those representing any one industry 
was a pledge on its part to hear all other industries, or all other 
persons professing to represent them, and it was not willing to 
grant such permission, in view of the possible delay which would 
occur. 

The Committee also knew that any bill it reported would have 
to undergo discussion in the Committee of the Whole under the 
five-minute rule; that there was no factory or interest that did 
not have on the floor some member of Congress who felt that 
natural and just interest in its development that would render 
him certain to make himself familiar with the facts concerning 
the question, and thus submit those facts to the consideration of 
the House upon his responsibility as a representative. 


C. P. BRECKENRIDGE. 





THE PHYSICAT BASIS OF BRAIN-WORK. 


Is THERE any element in bra: »-work but the physical ? 

‘* Doctors differ,” but upon th» point all agree, that it is the 
only element in that complicated p:ocess, which we possess any 
material means of studying or modifying, and hence is entitled 
practically to our undivided attention, as physiologists. We are 
totally unable to imprison a thought beneath our cover-glass, to 
ascertain the specific gravity of a concept, or the form and color 
of a moral judgment, but we can observe and study the thought- 
organ, and determine under what conditions of its substance these 
processes are advanced or retarded, and crudely measure their 
intensity by the amount of energy expended. This has been 
found to bear sufficiently constant relation to the intensity of 
the process, to afford a rough indication of the force and 
vigor of the mental operation. Following closely upon this 
comes the question, ‘Is the measure of the physiological 
efficiency and integrity of the thought organ the measure 
of the intellectual capacity of the individual ?” and 
further and still more pertinent to our range of inquiry, ‘* Is the 
development of the thought-organ always proportionate with the 
development of the other tissues of the body ?” in other words, 
‘**Is a good brain likely to accompany a good physique ?” Recent 
investigations have answered the first question for us by showing 
conclusively that the brains of those of marked ability in any par- 
ticular field are unmistakably superior, both in size, weight and 
complexity of structure, to those of the average of their fellows. 
The second question yet remains unanswered, and my object in 
this sketch is briefly to submit a few considerations bearing upon 
its solution. We all know what the popular theory upon this 
question is, that brain must be developed at the expense of mus- 
cle, and muscle at the expense of brain; that a man cannot be 
good for both at once, and the typical hard student is necessarily 
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pale and stooped shouldered, while the typical athlete or muscle 
worker is as stupid as the brutes whom he rivals in strength. But 
popular opinion is not infallible, and with all due deference to it, 
we would respectfully appeal to the judgment of history and 
science. 

Taking, first, a comprehensive view of the historical data bear- 
ing upon the subject, we find two classes of facts, one consisting 
of comparisons between individuals of the same race in different 
ages, and the other of comparison between individuals of races of 
different degrees of civilization in the sameage ; and the evidence 
from both classes is unmistakably uniform. In the first class, 
the few data at our command most decidedly indicate that in 
spite of our Iliads and Heroics the ‘‘ men of these degenerate 
days” are not only healthier and longer-lived, but taller and 
heavier than their ancestors and predecessors from five hundred 
to one thousand years ago, inasmuch as they can neither squeeze 
into their armor, handle their swords, nor even lie down in their 
coffins. 

Many of the suits of armor in the Tower of London would be 
a tight fit for boys of sixteen to-day, while the average British 
soldier finds his hand cramped for room on the hilts of the 
renowned cross-hilted swords of the Crusaders, and going a step 
further back, the old Greek stone coffins sarcophagi are nearly 
half a head too short for the average man of to-day. 

Such records as we possess, of any scientific accuracy, of the 
feats of physical prowess, such as running, leaping and hurling 
the stone, would be easily beaten by our modern athletes. 

The other class of data indicate with almost equal clearness 
that, with a few exceptions, the higher the degree of civilization 
of a race the greater the perfection of its physical development; in 
other words, the history of civilization would seem to be the his- 
tory of an improving physique. 

The Indians of our Western plains, the Bushmen and the Hot- 
tentots of South Africa, the Negroes of the Gold Coast, the Hindoos 
of the Indian peninsula, the Terra del Fuegans of the Antarctic, 
the Esquimaux of the Arctic circle, are all almost as markedly infe- 
rior to their Aryan contemporaries as the mustang is to the Eng- 
lish thoroughbred. 

Many as are the stories which are related of Indian speed and 
endurance, their fleetest couriers can be both out-run and out- 
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winded even by amateurs who have submitted to a similar course 
of training, while their inferiority in wrestling, boxing, and other 
feats of strength needs only to be referred to. 

A civilized man can beat the savage at his own game, and even 
with his own weapons. A series of scientific experiments has es- 
tablished the fact that the contractile power of the average 
Frenchman’s biceps is nearly tweuty per cent. and that of an 
Englishman’s nearly twenty-five per cent. greater than that of the 
average ‘TTasmanian’s. 

What light does the history of the four great world empires 
throw upon this question ? What relations existed between the 
stages of their physical development and their hold upon their 
imperial power? 


When we are first introduced to them, we find the Babylonians 
a nation of simple, hardy Chaldean shepherds and hunters, living 


in tents, and compelled, from the very nature of their circum- 
stances, to develop and depend upon a vigorous physique as their 
means of existence. 

It was these qualities that made them the masters of the then 
known world, but with power came riches and their almost inva- 
riable accompaniment, luxury and effeminacy. They forgot how 
to fight, a fatal symptom in any nation ; their wars are all carried 
on by mercenaries, their cattle are tended, their leopards killed, 
their houses builded, and every manly function performed by 
slaves, whilst they are crowding themselves together in cities, 
lounging in hanging gardens, gorging themselves with dainties, 
and rotting the last fibre of their manhood with wine. What is 
the inevitable result ? Outraged nature revenges herself; and 
there suddenly appears on their northwestern frontier a people, 
who might almost be regarded as the re-embodiment of the spirits 
of theirancestors. A mere handful of brave, hardy mountaineers, 
living by the chase, and capable of existing on beech nuts and 
goat’s flesh, they swept everything before them, and gathering 
force as they advanced, utterly overthrew the world’s capital her- 
self, and made her empire a thing of the past. 

The “fittest” had survived, but so had the law of selection, and 
at last, after years of unlimited power, they too became subject to 
its penalty. 

Wealth and idleness had softened their muscles, unstrung their 
nerves and weakened their courage, and they too were “‘ weighed 
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in the balance and found wanting.” In the very zenith of their 
power, one of their most adventurous expeditions brought back 
reports of an insignificant little nation, inhabiting a rocky penin- 
sula and the adjacent groups of islands just beyond their extreme 
western frontier, who had actually had the hardihood to assist one 
of their satraps in a rebellion against his master, and an army of 
myriads was at once dispatched to bring them captives to be placed 
on exhibition. They declined to come, and so emphatic and con- 
vincing was their refusal that nearly one-fourth of the Persian 
army was constrained to remain as a fertilizer for that stony little 
peninsula, while another moiety furnished a royal banquet for the 
Mediterranean fishes. Thinking there must have been some mis- 
understanding, the invitation was repeated even more urgently 
than before, with neariy two millions of couriers to bear the mes- 
sage, and Marathon, Salamis, and Thermopyle were the Greek 
notes of acceptance, signed after the ancient custom, in the blood 
of the writer. 

For scarcely a century longer had the Persian degeneracy pro- 


gressed, when the sword of Alexander suddenly flashed above 


their national horizon, and in six short years his invincible little 
wedges of human bone and brawn had rent the empire of Darius 
into a thousand fragments, never again to be united. Wherein lay 
the Grecian superiority ? A single incident furnishes the key to 
the whole question. When the Persian invasion was impending 
the Greeks naturally shrunk from meeting such myriads single- 
handed, but their confidence was instantly restored when the first 
Persian prisoners brought in were publicly stripped and their 
slender muscles and soft white skins exposed to view. 

It was the contest of men against weaklings and they had no 
fears for the result. 

The three hundred who held hundreds of thousands at bay at 
Thermopyle, and the men who scattered the barbarian myriads 
like chaff at the Granicus, were the results of centuries of the 
most careful artificial selection to which the human race has ever 
been subjected. 

For generations the weaklings had been destroyed in infancy 
and only the robust and vigorous permitted to survive ; in child- 
hood they had been cradled in the hollow of their father’s shield ; 
their earliest playthings had been the dull spear and the wooden 
sword ; from earliest boyhood they had been dieted, trained, and 
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hardened as skillfully and rigidly as gladiators preparing for the 
arena ; and the legitimate result was, not only a physique, which 
in strength and beauty has never yet been surpassed, if equaled, 
but also a brain which in vigor of conception and keenness of in- 
sight still holds its place in the very foremost ranks of the march 
of intellect. 

Had they preserved the balance of their powers they might 
have been masters of the world to-day, but again the inevitable 
law of decadence after maturity becomes manifest. 

The lists of the Olympic games are thronged with professionals; 
a Plato is heard lamenting that their gymnasia have become mere 
arenas for the exhibition of feats of skill by hired athletes, the 
living ‘‘bricks” in the walls of Sparta are replaced by mercenaries, 
and intellectual and moral degeneracy surely and rapidly follow. 
Already the screaming of the Roman eagles is heard upon their 
western coasts and grand old Greece falls, almost without a strug- 
gle, before a people who are vastly her inferiors in every par- 
ticular, save their physical igor and a wolfish greed for battle. 

The Roman was essentially a fighting animal. He was bred 


and trained as such, and his short, heavy sword, driven by his 


strong right arm and directed by the brain which inevitably 
accompanied it, carved out a world empire, the most splendid and 
most enduring that the race has ever looked upon. 

All our forms of legal and political thought still bear the 
stamp of Rome, and every school boy is familiar with the history 
of her rise and fall. 

[t is the old, old story of riches, luxury, and effeminacy, and a 
horde of athletic savages, our ancestors, shatter to atoms the 
greatest political masterpiece of any age. 

The whole history of the human race bears more than a 
fanciful analogy to the old fable of Tullus, the giant son of the 
Karth, whom even Hercules for a long time was unable to con- 
quer, since every time he was thrown he derived fresh strength 
from contact with his mother, the Earth, but whose strength and 
life rapidly ebbed away when lifted clear of the earth and held in mid- 
air by the wily Greek, after he had learned the secret of his power. 

Once let the human race be cut off from personal contact with 
the soil, once let the conventionalities and artificial restrictions of 
so-called civilization interfere with the healthful simplicity of 
nature, and decay is certain. 
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But, it may be objected, was not the predominant element in 
these old world empires largely physical, so that physical condi- 
tions would principally determine their permanence ? 

While admitting the partial truth of this suggestion, we are 
prepared to go a step further, and meet the objection on grounds 
to which no such exception can be taken. 

If we were to ask what three nations had made the most for- 
cible impression upon human thought, we should probably be 
pointed to the Greeks, the English, and the Germans. 

If we can prove that these three nations have or had some 
quality in common which was especially prominent either just be- 
fore or during their period of greatest intellectual vigor, and 
whose decline was rapidly followed by a corresponding intellectual 
decay, we shall at least have some right to regard it as an impor- 
tant factor in their supremacy. 

Let us turn to the’ pages of history and see if we can discover 
this common factor. It certainly is not their form of government, 
for the Greeks lived mainly under a democratic oligarchy; the 
English under a constitutional monarchy; the Germans, until of 
late, under a despotism ; it is not their race nor their climate, 
nor their geographical position, least of all their religion ; in fine, 
their only prominent feature in common is their magnificent 
physique, and for this they are probably more conspicuously dis- 
tinguished than any other nations of history. 

Their reputation for physical prowess was second only to the 
renown of their intellect. 

More than this, in all three their period of greatest physical 
vigor invariably immediately preceded or accompanied their most 
conspicuous intellectual triumphs, and its decadence was always 
promptly followed by intellectual degeneracy. 

The Greeks were bred and reared a nation of athletes ; the 
gymnasium was as indispensable as the temple or the home, 
manly strength and skill were well nigh deified, and the victor in 
the great Olympic games considered scarcely less than a god, and 
yet these magnificent animals have left on record not only forms 
that for strength and symmetry are alike the wonder and the 
despair of all succeeding generations, but the most magnificent 
type of intellectual beauty, the broadest and clearest views 
of the problems of government, the most intense love of 
freedom, and the greatest systems of deductive philosophy 
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which the race has ever known, while in poetry, sculpture, and 
architecture, the arts which appeal to the finest faculties 
of man, the world still sits at their feet. The Greek 
biceps and the Grecian profile were inseparably connected, and 
Homer, Solon, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Sophocles were both 
the legitimate products and the ardent supporters of the Greek 
gymnasia. From the days of the captives in the Romish slave 
market who excited the admiration of Gregory to the Peninsular 
campaign of Wellington and the adamantine human wall from 
which the charge of the old guard rolled back shattered and 
broken at Waterloo, British bone and sinew has compelled the 
wimiration even of its enemies, and has formed the solid founda- 
tion of England’s intellectual greatness. 

Even to-day the most prominent features in the popular concep- 
tion of an Englishman are his love of the bath-tub, his enormous 
appetite and his intense devotion to field sports and exercise of 
every description. 

The most rugged and inaccessible mountain chains cannot 
separate him from his bath-tub, his carnivorous appetite excites 
the horror of the vegetarian Hindoos, and is indulged at the very 
risk of his own life, while he lays out cricket-creases and tennis- 
courts at the v« ry equator. 

Can we hold that the connection is a purely accidental one 
between the tireless physical vigor and bull-dog tenacity of life 
and purpose of the English race, and the fact of their tongue 
being the language of millions upon millions, and bidding fair to 
become the universal thought-medium ; their empire, upon which 
the sun never sets; the priceless services they have rendered to 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, and the intellectual influ- 
ence represented by such names as Pitt and Gladstone, Carlyle 
and Bacon, Wesley and Spurgeon, Newton, Darwin, and Spencer ? 

The great national movement of Germany, which has been ac- 
companied by such a remarkable display of intellectual energy, as 
is signalized by the names of Leibnitz and Kant, Goethe and 
Schiller, Helmholtz and Virchow, Bismarck and Von Moltke, has 
its foundation in the almost intolerable military drill and warlike 
training of the two Fredericks, was fostered by the bitter object 


lesson on the value of physical prowess, inculcated by the wars of 


Napoleon, and was inseparably connected with the rise of the 
great Turnverein system of gymnastics under Father Jahn. 
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To-day, wherever the German tongue is spoken, together with 
the poetry of Schiller and the music of Wagner, is found the 
Turner’s gymnasium, and again muscle and brain go hand in 
hand. 

When we turn to the data furnished us by individuals, the 
physical basis, if not the physical nature of brain work, becomes 
even more apparent. 

It has been proved by actual experiment that great men have 
not only heavier and finer brains, but taller, heavier, and hand- 
somer bodies than the average of their contemporaries. 

The facts established by Beard in his remarkable paper on the 
longevity of brain workers are familiar to all. Even such a body 
of questionably great men as the Congress of the United States 
will be found to average higher in height, girth, weight, and 
physical beauty than any similar body of their constituents. 
Whenever we meet a distinguished man, or even see his portrait, 
we instinctively look for the physical evidences of his mental 
power, and seldom are we disappointed. There are exceptions, of 
course, to every rule, but the law of dependence of mental vigor 
upon physical is well nigh as invariable as the law of heredity, and 
Little Tommy Green’s familiar question, ‘‘ How large was Alex- 
ander, pa, the people called him great ?” was after all but the 
naive expression of primitive humanity’s instinctive expectation, 
that physical must accompany mental greatness. Lincoln’s ex- 
ploits as a wrestler and rail splitter ; Conkling’s asa boxer ; Glad- 
stone’s as a tree-feller ; the youthful feats of strength and daring 
of Bismarck, and the magnificent physiques of Burke and Pitt, 
Webster and Beecher, Huxley, Bancroft, and Tennyson are not as 
familiar to the world as their deeds of intellectual prowess, but 
they are just as essential characteristics of the men. 


To the question, ‘‘ Why this relation exists ?” physiology re- 
turns us a few brief but suggestive answers. 1st. That the vol- 
untary muscles are the true blood-supply-regulator of the whole or- 


ganism; in other words, that the brain of a man whose muscles are 
the most thoroughly developed and frequently exercised will have 
the fullest and richest supply of life blood; in short, that good muscle 
means good possibility of brain work. 2d. That as the muscles are 
both the protectors and the tools of the brain, the more perfect their 
development the greater the ease with which it can both es- 
cape injury and perform the functions necessary to the support of 
VOL. CXLVI.—NO. 378. 36 
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animal life, thus leaving a greater proportion of its power to be 
expended in the direction of purely intellectual development ; and 
third, that even the simplest co-ordinate successive contractions 
of muscle-fibre draw upon and develop not only the five senses and 
their centres, but large tracts of the cortex itself, which if not im- 
mediately concerned in the higher mental processes are most in- 
timately connected with the cells and tracts that are. 

What recognition of this important interdependence do we find 
in most of our systems of education ? Almost none, except in our 
colleges, in which the growth of athletics, stimulated probably by 
the late war, is one of the most encouraging features of the times. 
Fortunately, the fashion is rapidly spreading downward, but we, 
as physicians, must most strenuously insist upon a more impor- 
tant and practical recognition of this truth, than the introduction 
of ten minutes of dumb-bell exercise or calisthenics in six or eight 
hours of study. 

Our common school pupils are crammed and forced and 
gorged with intellectual pabulum from six to nine hours a day, 
while they are at best simply advised and often only permitted 
to spend from one to three hours a day in the open air, too often 
in such an exhausted condition as to be incapable of really 


vigorous play, and this indisposition is too often increased by 


repeated feminine admonitions, not to waste too much time in 
play, or to indulge in energetically vigorous sports, because they 
are ‘‘ so rough and horrid ” and spoil their nice clothes. 

A host of instructors, consisting almost exclusively of weak 
and nervous females, is busily engaged in impressing upon the 
rising generation that intellectual greatness is the only thing worth 
striving for, and that physical prowess is worthy only of navyvies 
and pugilists, as the means of its development are so very ‘ un- 
gentlemanly” and “ unlady-like.” Being almost wholly under 
petticoat government, not only in the school, but, alas ! too 
often in the home, at a time when his ideals for life are 
being formed, a boy is almost compelled to form his concep- 
tions of manly vigor from pugilists and professional sports, 
while the mischief is intensified in both sexes from the per- 
nicious and premature sexual development, which inevitably 
results from our boasted system of co-education. If our 
school children of to-day were to spend four hours out of the 
eight in vigorous, pleasant out-door exercise, they would accom- 
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plish more in the remaining four than they do now in the entire 
eight, and with infinitely less strain upon their vital forces. This 
may seem a startling proposition, but it has been more than 
proved, not only by the experience of our university and college 
students, but also by the experiments of Mr. Chadwick, among 
the factory children in England, on what is known as the ‘‘ half- 
time system,” by which the children were given four hours, not 
of vigorous recreation in the open air, but of regular work in the 
factory, and then four hours of study, with the surprising result 
that they made better progress, with less effort, than those who 
studied the whole eight hours. 

The best brain-workers of to-day in England and on the Con- 
tinent spend only three to five hours per diem at the desk or in 
the laboratory. In view of these facts, it seems to me that the 
following modifications in our present common school system of 
education would be at least desirable: 1st. That a play-ground 
for summer and a well-equipped’ gymnasium for winter should 
become indispensable adjuncts of every graded school building. 
2d. That for every hour of study the pupil should be expected, 
and, if necessary, obliged to spend an equal time in vigorous 
physical exercise, if possible, in the open air, for proficiency in 
which credit should be given him in his final average. 3d. That 
a thorough knowledge of the laws of health and the physiology of 
exercise should be required of every teacher. 4th. That at least 
half of the teachers should be men, and be selected with a view 
to not only their mental and moral, but also their physical fitness, 
to become the ideals of the rising generation. 

Woops HutcHinson. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF CONGRESS. 





IMAGINE a medium sized man in clerical cut clothes, and a dark 
grayish beard. His sightless eyes are cast upwards, and in a melo- 
dious voice and well measured accents he is delivering the morn- 
ing prayer to the House. ‘To me there is something indescribably 
solemn in this blind man’s exhortation. Congressmen are not 
proverbial for their reverence, but their attention at prayers is 
always respectful, and compares favorably with that of Senators at 
the other end of the Capitol. 

Indeed there is only one Senator, I understand, who makes a 
rule of always being on hand at prayers, and the president of that 
august body has grown so accustomed to the absence of the rest 
that instead of calling upon them as a whole, he simply expresses 
the hope that the Senator from that particular State ‘‘ will please 
come to order.” Be this as it may, the anecdote has given time 
for the prayer of our‘chaplain to draw to a close. The Speaker’s 
gavel descends with a sharp rap that breaks the spell, and a mo- 
ment after the clerk is reading, ina hard prosaic voice, the doings 
of the previousday. This concluded, the reports of committees are 
made, and this in turn over, the House settles down to business. 
Do I say ‘‘settles down,” rather startles up into life. Whata 
hub-bub it is! To the novice it appears the very realization of 
the Anarch’s dream; but gradually. as he watches, studies and 
observes, he gets hold of the end of the skein and undoes the snarl. 

Then he begins to appreciate what a wonderful machine the 
organism of the House is. I say machine, for it is literally a 
machine. Amachine in the highest acceptation of the word, and 
the noise is but the gyrations and the revolutions of its number- 
less wheels. 

To be anything here you must be part of this machinery: the 
big wheels being the Chairmen of the prominent committees and 
making in their revolutions the most noise; the little wheels making 
not quite so much, but still making quite sufficient. Like all ma- 
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chines, too, this iscruel. A new member gets up to air his eloquence 
because he has not yet had time to become a part of the cosmos 
of the House, to fit himself into its wonderful system; the machine 
falls upon him, crushes him, rolls him out flat and throwing him 
to one side goes on in its heartless, pittiless regularity as be*>ve. 
For this reason the career of a Randolph Churchill would be a 
matter of absolute impossibility here, and if you will search the 
records you will find that not a solitary member has made during 
his first term quite the mark that precocious young man did in 
Parliament. In short there is less jumping into sudden promi- 
nence with us, and though there are brilliant exceptions to this, 
as in the cases of Mr. Cockran, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Lodge and 
Mr. Raynor, in a general way distinction in the House is useful- 
ness in the House, and this usefulness can alone be purchased by 
a long apprenticeship. 

The rules of the House encompass you and embarrass you as a 
net which only gradually and slowly falls away from about your 
limbs. 

Nevertheless new members are apt to think that they know 
these rules; they have read them up of course, and probably have 
learnt them by heart. Three months afterwards it gradually 
dawns upon them that they are as ignorant of their practical ap- 
plication as they are of the characters of the Chinese grammar. 
Four years later, if sufficiently fortunate to be occasionally called 
to the Chair, they may occasionally be detected earnestly confer- 
ring as to some vexed question of order with the journal clerk, 
whose advice, if they are sensible, they will be quick to take and 
to express accordingly. 

The last journal clerk used to be of invaluable assistance to a 
new chairman. He was the arbiter of arbiters on any matter of 
House regulation when all other arbiters have failed. In a sense 
Hlarry Smith was and might even be now considered the very cen- 
ter of the hub of our political system, for he has codified the rules 


that govern the most important branch of the law-making power 
of the United States. 

What is the use of these rules? ‘To facilitate the business of 
law making ? No, decidedly not. Then it is to prevent legisla- 
tion. Well, I will not go quite so far as to assert that. Their 
purpose rather is to prevent hasty legislation, and they are resorted 
to by the minority to protect themselves. 
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Notice how magnificently the leader on the wrong side of the 
House employs them. Notice how by means of them he often 
makes the wrong come right. I must confess I am a great ad- 
mirer of this gentleman from Maine, in all but his political prin- 
ciples. As regards his qualities of a speaker, I have heard far 
more eloquent men and far more brilliant men, but never one who 
spoke more to the point. You are always sure that he is dead 
wrong, but he makes you think at the moment that he is dead 
right, for he not only has the talent of knowing just what to say, 
but the genius of knowing just when to leave off. A somewhat 
harsh, rasping voice, it stills in a moment the buzz of conversa- 
tion, penetrating the confused din the way a keen-edged wind will 
do afog. His very personality assists his leadership. Heavy and 
yet not pompous he stands during a debate with head cocked on 
one side, always attentive. Coming down the aisle, now to the 
rescue of one of his weaker followers, now to the attack of one of 
his staunchest adversaries, he is a tower of strength, to which 
all his party cling. Notice his generalship on the subject of 
the Speaker’s contested seat. See how skillfully he threw the 
Democrats into the false position of appearing to try to keep “‘ an 
honest son of toil” out of his rights. Not a man of the Republi- 
cans but knew that Carlisle was duly elected ; not a man of them 
but recognized his fairness as a Speaker and felt besides a sincere 
sympathy for him in his illness; but by a skillful series of man- 
ceuvres these sentimental considerations were avoided and the onus 
of responsibility thrown on the Committee of Elections. 

I shall never forget that day, and particularly when it was 
decided that the contestant should be heard in his own defense. 
Up to now Thoebe had been an abstraction, but suddenly he rose 
from among our very midst, where he had been quietly seated 
unbeknown tous. ‘‘ That’s Theobe ; there he is,” and every eye 
was directed to a medium-sized man standing behind a desk. 
There was something of the coup de theatre in the abruptness of 
his appearance, but I must allow I was rather taken with his 


looks. An earnest face it seemed to me, as I saw it in profile; a 
rather low forehead, a slightly turned up nose and a very long 
goatee like a three-inch stick depending from the end of his chin. 
Yet it was a sad, care-worn face, a face that never smiled. His 
black frock coat was buttoned at the last button, and he fre- 
quently used his handkerchief to press it to his lips. 
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His speech, however, was disappointing. With all due allow- 
ance for the difficulty of addressing such an assemblage for the 
first time—as critical, exacting an audience as perhaps exists in the 
world—his defense hardly came up to what his looks had led us to 
hope. It was disconnected and rambling, and this could hardly 
be excused by embarrassment, since he appeared perfectly cool 
and self-possessed. Nevertheless, he was every now and then 
vociferously applauded, even by the Democrats, particularly when 
I think from a slip of the tongue he said, ‘‘ that he did not con- 
sider it much of an honor to be elected to this House.” 

Equally with the gentleman from Maine the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania always attracts the attention of a new member, for 
equally when he speaks a hush falls over Congress. It is the silent 
homage the House pays, and it pays it conspicuously to these two 
men. Both these men inspire confidence in their followers, if 
not enthusiasm. Comparing them together, I should say the one 
is a great debater, the other a forcible speaker. The one always 
having ¢he word, the other sometimes laboring for a word. But 
this very struggle for utterance, for phraseology, carries with it 
its own peculiar force, for a crowded brain, as a crowded church, 
emits its inmates slowly. Vigor, power is in Randall’s face, in 
the nervous twitching of the eyes and mouth (as if about to smile, 
but that so often do not smile); in the very movement of the 
shoulders, and still more so in the index finger now pointed out- 
wards, or again as it is raised to the spectacles to lift them up to 
the forehead from off the eyes. A great, strong, powerful in- 
tellect is in this man’s head, relieved by a subtle smile that comes 
at last, and at the least expected moment, to light up the sombre 
face. And yet he can speak fervently at times. What a meaning 
there was in his remarks, deeper and truer than mere flowers of 
rhetoric could convey, when a few weeks ago, in behalf of Con- 
gress, he accepted the pictures that Massachusetts had presented 
of her distinguished speakers. How forcibly he spoke the cares 
of public men, their responsibilities, their oft unrecompensed 
labors, and the scantiness of their reward. 

Earnest as was his address, however, it offered a striking con- 
trast in style and phraseology to that of Mr. Breckenridge, of 
Kentucky, who seconded the motion. With a voice as silvery as 
the silver of his own gray hair he fairly thrilled his hearers, and, 
passing through all grades of eloquence, he rose to a climax of 
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oratory at the close that I have never heard equaled, save by Mr. 
Cockran in his magnificent defense of Mr. White. Alas, the 
style of Mr. Breckenridge is one that passes away. Every- 
thing beautiful is being superseded for the useful, and, fools that 
we are, we fail to perceive that mere beauty has its purpose. His 
eloquence is the eloquence of the South, before modern Sheffield 
and Birmingham came to crush it with their iron wheels. But 
hurried as the world is, busy as is Congress, it will always make 
time to listen to the gentleman from Kentucky, and to recognize 
in him the genial, the graceful, the Prince Charming of Debate. 

Of the leader of the Democratic side, I have had fewer oppor- 
tunities of judgin~. for, owing to the overwhelming nature of his 
committee work, he has been heard but seldom lately on the floor 
of the House. On the few occasions he has spoken, however, he 
struck me as a quick, generous, and impulsive man, strikingly 
handsome, and of a cast of features and carriage reminding one 
strongly of a beau sabreur—a man to head a victorious column, 
or to lead a forlorn hope in a desperate assault. 

Mr. Cox, of New York, too, is a most distinguished speaker. 
He shines and sparkles, scintillates and shines. Every subject 


he touches turns to sunshine, and there is a warm spot in every 
new member’s heart for him. May his “sun” never ‘‘set.” 
How well I remember the first speech I ever heard in these 


classic halls. It was just after my election, and consequently dur- 
ing the short session of the Forty-ninth Congress. The orator 
was well under way as I entered, and such impassioned fervor as 
his I never witnessed. Not confining himself to rhetoric, he dis- 
played a physical energy that fairly fascinated me, for his arms 
and hands were going like the arms of a windmill. I was sur- 
prised to notice, however, that in spite of it all no one was paying 
the slightest heed to him. The gentleman in front of him was 
rracefully reposing with his feet upon his desk. His immediate 
neighbor was reading the New York Herald, his friend on the 
right was munching an apple, while the attention of the whole 
House was as little occupied with the speaker as if he were a fly 
buzzing in the northeast corner of the ceiling. 

I was surprised at this ; I was pained. It argued ill for my own 
career, since I was perfectly well convinced | could never get upa 
tithe of the steam this gentleman did. I must have shown my 
feelings on my countenance, too, for he caught my eye and held it 
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like a drowning man a straw. From that moment he addressed 
his remarks solely to me. He even advanced upon me, increasing 
the vehemence of his gestures as he did so. I forget now the sub- 
ject of his discourse ; but I think it had to do with removing the 
tariff off peanuts. At any rate he was terrible in his earnestness, 
and his long locks rose and fell in sympathetic harmony with his 
gestures. 

It was extremely embarrassing, however, to be thus singled 
out on my very first appearance, too; and at last to break the 
horrid spell he exercised upon me, I ducked behind the screen 
that circles the chamber. When I gained a safe retreat, I turned 
to an official who had considerately been acting as my guide. On 
expressing to him my astonishment that such animated oratory 
had met with such scant recognition, he smiled condescendingly; 
then as we passed out: ‘‘ You won’t be here long,” he explained 


colloquially, ‘* before you find that they'll be foaming at the mouth, 
and not a quarter of those on the floor will even know they’re in 


town.” 

As regards speaking, or at least the first attempts at speaking 
by new men, I am reminded of a good story told in my hearing by 
a distinguished member of the British House of Commons. He 
had previously served as mayor of a large city and came to Parlia- 
ment with a great reputation for oratory. On the eve of his 
maiden effort in the House he was approached by an elderly col- 
league, who, after explaining that every legislative body had its 
own little weaknesses, described that of Parliament to be a petty 
jealousy of reputations earned outside its own halls. ‘I know it’s 
very trivial and absurd,” went on the monitor, * bat if you could 
only recognize this little prejudice and just break down in your 
speech, they’d feel very kindly towards you, and you’d gain by it 
later.” Whether the same ‘little prejudices ” have weight here 
[ cannot say; but of this I am assured, namely, that a few days 
spent in Congress before taking one’s seat are of great utility to 
the budding statesman. Not that he learns much, but he learns 
this most useful lesson—how little he does know. He gets per- 
meated with the atmosphere of legislation, and there is just that 
much less for him to have to absorb when he comes up a full- 
fledged Congressman. ‘There are fewer demands upon his time, 
and he has consequently the opportunity to study the workings 
of things and the men he will subsequently encounter. Some of 
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these men, however, he will not meet again, for members have been 
known to fail of re-election. Indeed, the present House has lost two 
noteworthy men in General Bragg and Colonel Hepburn. I remem- 
ber them together, in connection with the Dependent Pension Bill. 

What powers of debate they possessed : inspired invective in 
the one ; stern, relentless, pitiless logic of retort in the other. Gen- 
eral Bragg, in showing that he had the right to represent the sol- 
dier, sketched in glowing terms his own brilliant career, closing 
with a graphic picture of how, when he reviewed his troops, the 
cheer would be caught up from man to man, and the word roll 
down the lines that General Bragg was riding by. 

** Yes,” answered Colonel Hepburn, ‘‘and there was a time 
when Benedict Arnold rode down the line and received the well 
merited cheers of his men. Years after his desertion he met a 
former comrade in arms on British soil, and asked him what would 
be his (Benedict Arnold’s) fate should he ever venture to return to 
America. ‘Would the wound that I received at Saratoga in my 
leg save my life?’ Thereply was this: ‘ If we ever caught you on 
American soil, we would cut off the leg you so gloriously had 
wounded at Saratoga and we would bury it with all the honors of 
war; but as for your carcass, if we could only get hold of that, we’d 
hang it on the highest gibbet we could find.’ ” 

The records of the war speak in too eloquent language of 
General Bragg’s career to require any protest from my pen at the 
calumny of linking merely his name with that of Benedict Arnold, 

But, how I am running on or rather running back. I began 
with the present Congress and here I am sticking at the Forty- 
ninth. Even as I write (for I am writing at my desk) a gentle- 
man is ‘‘up.” ‘ Mr. Speaker,” he is saying: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn.” Then a vote is taken, 
next a division is demanded, and finally, if he has the requisite 
number of votes behind him, the ayes and noes are called. To 
call the ayes and noes consumes exactly thirty-six minutes. After 
the motion to adjourn has been voted down, he repeats the motion 


in a slightly different form, and the whole process is gone over 
again and very likely a third and even a fourth time. This is 
what is called ‘ filibustering,” and the gentleman employs these 


tactics quite legitimately to retard consideration of some bill he 
does not approve of. 
The last and most extraordinary case of filibustering is that 
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of the now famous deadlock. What excitement reigned when it 
first dawned upon us that the “ Direct Tax bill” was to produce 
a night session, but how little we dreamed that the now memor- 
able ‘‘ 4th” was to extend into a week. At the demand fora 
call of the House the great dome of the capital flashes with elec- 
tric fire, and members hurriedly come flocking back. By mid- 
night the House has assumed the appearance of a battle ground, 
with gentlemen stretched lifeless here and there over the seats 
and ottomans, vainly seeking rest. Every now and then the ser- 
geant-at-arms would haul up before the bar of the House a 
‘* prisoner,” and we would all rise up in a sort of general resurrec- 
tion to chaff him—voting to fine him five thousand dollars, per- 
haps, asking who gave him his doutonniere, and remarking gen- 
erally upon the attractiveness of ‘her society.” 

Sometimes the haul would consist of several gentlemen, and 
they would stand there like great recalcitrant school-boys caught 
playing truant. The most puzzling part of the whole perform- 
ance was to know alongside of whom you would find yourself in 
the morning; thus you would take a place next to a Democrat and 
wake up alongside of a Republican. A good joke was played upon 


me the last night of the deadlock. I was sleeping in the lobby, 
and during my restless slumbers in some manner kicked off one 
of my boots. On being suddenly called, I slipped on what I sup- 
posed was my own shoe, for it was lying alongside of me, and 
rushed on to the floor to vote. As I gradually regained my senses 
I became aware of the fact that I was wearing the property of 


some one else, and was only given a cue by noticing a gentleman 
hopping about the floor on one foot in all the agony of a tight fit. 
It seems that he too had kicked off his shoe on retiring to a couch, 
and this being facetiously changed for mine, he had pulled it on 
in his hurried awakening. But the deadlock has been too fully 
discussed to warrant more than these brief references from me. 
We broke it by a small majority to adjourn. 

An amusing illustration of how one is occasionally obliged to 
rely on others in questions one has had no time to consider ap- 
peared the other day in a Washington paper. Mr. A. approaches 
Mr. B. and inquires why he voted on a certain question in the 
affirmative. ‘‘ I voted aye,” was the answer, ‘‘ because I saw Mr. 
C. vote aye, and I voted as he did because Mr. C. closely resembles 
my old Colonel in the war.” 
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«‘That’s an odd reason,” the first speaker replied, somewhat 
puzzled. 

‘** Not so odd as it might seem,” was the retort. ‘‘I followed 
my old Colonel for four years, and he never led me during all that 
time into a single dangerous position.” 

The curious manner in which a majority will be had on a ris- 
ing vote, and this majority melt into a minority when it comes 
to having one’s vote recorded, was amusingly illustrated the other 
day, when the matter was under discussion of providing each 
member with a clerk. Practically Congress is becoming an un- 
paid Parliament. Of course, a man can live on his salary, and 
live well on it, but he can hardly afford to hire a clerk and meet 
all such demands on his purse as are necessary to be met if he 
contemplates a continuation in public life. To begin with, the 
mail of an average Congressman will mount up to forty letters a 
day, and if he answers all these in his own hand, he has just so 
much less time and energy to expend on his parliamentary duties. 
The Senate, with one-third the labor demanded of each member, 
had set the precedent of voting themselves such assistance ; but 
somehow, when it came to having one’s name recorded in black 
and white, the Republican phalanx in the House, which had been 
energetically supporting the measure, flopped around, and, mak- 
ing of necessity a virtue, voted against the proposal. Of course, 
we were all hugely disappointed, for we had expected the Repub- 
licans to pull the coveted chestnuts for us from the fire. They 
were too sharp. ‘‘I would rather be in the Fiftieth Congress 
without a clerk,” said a gentleman who viewed the matter from a 


practical standpoint, ‘‘ than see my successor enjoying the services 
of one in the Fifty-first.” Probably he voiced the sentiment of 
the majority. 


Leaving aside the question of one’s correspondence, the attend- 
ance at the House is long and fatiguing, beginning, if you include 
committees, at ten and lasting often till past six. In addition, 
there are occasional night sessions, and certainly an average 
of four sub-committee meetings per week. These, combined with 
the preparation of reports and of speeches, visits to the different 
departments, and efforts to secure places for your constituents, 
make just thirty-four hours work for the twenty-four. How do 
you do it then? We don’t do it; but the hardest thing to learn 
is what you can safest leave undone. 
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An old war-horse can tell to a nicety even when his presence 
in the House is required. ‘Is Mr. B. in his seat ?” some one is 
said to have onee inquired of a doorkeeper. “Certainly,” answered 
the official. ‘* But how do you know, you haven’t looked.” ‘I 
don’t need to look,” was the cynical reply, ‘‘ for this is Mr. B.’s 
first term.” 

The continued presentation of cards, too, keep you in a lively 
state of distractedness. People send in for you on every conceiv- 
able pretext, and they always time their visits at the exact moment 
when you are most particularly engaged. ‘‘ Three ladies in the 
waiting room and aconstituent at each door,” exclaims a neighbor 
of mine, pulling his hair in despair, and he goes on with a letter 
acknowledging a consignment of hay to be sold in Washington for 
a country neighbor, and this done amiably writes his autograph 
in the book of a page. 

Sometimes people call you out to talk over their pension cases, 
and their tales would melt a heart of adamant. 

One of the most touching is that of a man who seeks support 
from an ungrateful government because of having fallen from a 
tree during the war while picking cherries ; that of another for 
having contracted rheumatism by sitting down on a cold, icy stone. 

All these claims are listened to with deep sympathy and bills 
in many cases drawn up for their relief. And all the time you 
are being called upon to sign petitions, to put your name in auto- 
graph books and to answer questions you know nothing about; to 
see that you don’t vote aye when you ought to vote no, and your 
ears ringing the while with the reading of bills, the calls of com- 
mittees and the oft repeated expression ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I object,” 
or *‘I want to say just here—” ‘‘ The third reading and engross- 
ment of the bill”—‘‘ Those in favor of,” etc., etc., expressions 
that rise superior to the general buzz of conversation and unite in 
producing the noise of a vast factory, which is exactly what Con- 
gress is—a vast factory for the turning out of laws. 

Lioyp 8. Bryce. 
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THE village nestling at the foot of the hill, where I am now 
writing, contains a thousand inhabitants, and is the central neigh- 
borhood of a township of twenty-five hundred. The township, or 
town, as it is called, lies among the hills of Western Massachu- 
setts, a thousand feet above the sea. It is six miles longand three 
broad, and is occupied chiefly for agriculture, there being only 
five or six small factories where cloth, paper and machinery are 
made. The total value of property, real and personal, placed upon 
the tax rolls is $2,670,000, rated at about sixty per cent. of its real 
value, which, therefore, must be near four and a half millions. 
The taxes for roads, bridges, schools and every other town, county 
and State expense, amount to a little less than one per cent. upon 
this assessed valuation. Thirty-nine persons only, including two 
sent to the State Insane Asylum, receive aid as paupers, twenty- 
nine of them but a partial support. The number of dwellings is 
478, and of families about 500. So that nearly every family lives 
by itself, usually in a dwelling of its own, that is, a house with a 
garden, all owned by the head of the household. There is a pub- 
lic library of 6,000 volumes, where any resident may read as much 
as pleases him, and from which any tax-payer may, without 
charge, take books for reading at home. The number of volumes 
taken and retaken from the library during the year is 8,000, and 
not one has been lost in ten years. 

There is a town-hall for town meetings ; there are five school 
houses, one of them sheltering under the same roof a primary, in- 
termediate and high school, and there are five churches of differ- 
ent denominations, two Congregational, one Episcopal, one 
Methodist and one Roman Catholic. The schools are free to all 
and books are provided for the scholars. A wooded hill is dedi- 
cated to the public, as a pleasure ground for all, rich and poor, 
young and old. The little community for its internal affairs is 
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governed by the town-meeting, where every adult male who pays 
a tax, however small, has a voice ; that is to say, the town meeting 
is the legislative assembly of the town ; it is convened twice a year, 
and as much oftener as there may be occasion, and disposes of 
town affairs. The chief executive officers are three selectmen. 
There are but three federal officials in the town, and they are post- 
masters ; the only state officials are six justices, three notaries pub- 
lic and a deputy sheriff. The town is one of thirty-two towns in 
the county, which has a population of 74,000, and is itself a cor- 
poration, with corporate officers, for the management of its cor- 
porate affairs, though there is never a meeting of the citizens of 
the county. The county is one of fourteen counties in the state, 
which has 2,000,000 of inhabitants and a government of its own, 
and the state is one of the United States which havea population 
of 60,000,000 and a common government of all. 

The functions of these different governments are set forth in 
written constitutions and statutes. The townshipis invested with 
power: To grant such sums as are judged necessary for the sup- 
port of public schools, for the relief and employment of the poor, 
the making and repairing of highways and townways, the writing 
and publishing of town histories, for burial grounds, fov the de- 
struction of noxious animals, for necessary aid to disabled soldiers 
and sailors and their families and the families of the slain, for 
monuments to those who died in the service, for conveying pupils 
to and from the public schools, for procuring the arrest of crim- 
inals, for maintaining a free public library and reading-room, and 
for all other necessary charges arising in thetown. The disburse- 
ment of these various sums of money and the superintendence of 
the business for which they are granted are functions of the town. 

The cities are clothed with larger powers of municipal govern- 
ment. The government of the county is vested in county com- 
missioners, whose powers are declared to be : To provide for erect- 
ing and repairing court-houses, jails, and other necessary public 
buildings, for the use of their counties ; to represent their county, 
and have the care of its property and the management of its busi- 
ness and concerns in all cases not otherwise specially provided 
for. 


The state having been originally sovereign and as such join- 
ing the confederation, retains all the powers of sovereignty 
not conceded by its own people to the common government of all 
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the states, as expressed in the Constitution of the Union. The 
State Government is divided into three departments—legislative, 
executive, and judicial. The first is vested in two houses, Senate 
and Representatives ; the second in a Governor, all being chosen 
annually, the members of the Legislature by districts, and the 
Governor by the whole people. The powers conceded to the 
United States are thus described in the Federal Constitution, a 
description which I give in the very words of the instrument, be- 


cause they have been so often misunderstood and so often misrep- 


resented. 


‘* To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debt and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States; but all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States; to 
borrow money on the credit of the United States; to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States aud with the Indian tribes; to estab- 
lish an uniform rule of naturalization and uniform Jaws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States; to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures; to provide for 
the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the United 
States; to establish post-offices and post-roads; to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts, by securing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries; to constitute tribunals inferior to 
the Supreme Court, to define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offenses against the law of nations; to declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and water; to raise and 
support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use sball be fora longer term 
than two years, to provideand maintaina navy ; to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces; to provide for calling forth the militia 
toexecute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections and repel invasions ; to pro- 
vide for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, and the authority of 
training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress; to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of government of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the State 
in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards and other needful buildings ; and to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the government of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof.” : 


The powers of this federal government are divided between 
three departments, legislative, executive and judicial ; the legisla- 
tive consisting of the two houses of Congress, the executive of the 
President, and the judicial of the Supreme and inferior courts. 
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It would lead me too far from my present purpose to discuss 
more particularly the boundary between the national and the state 
governments. ‘That is a subject so vast in its reach and so 
momentous in its results, that it needs a treatise by itself. My aim 
now is to point out, if I can, the theory on which all American 
government, state and national, rests, without dwelling upon the 
partition of sovereignty between the or parts upon the ramifications 
of local rule, all which like the trunk, branches and leaves of a tree, 
make up the great figure, as it stands and sways to and fro in calm 
and storm, sunshine and shadow. For the present it isenough to say, 
that the general idea of the state and federal governmentsand of the 
relations between them is, that the latter has charge of the relations 
of each state with the others and of all with foreign nations, the 
former has charge of the relations between its own citizens, 

This is a bird’s-eye view of the little community which I began 
by describing, and of all the communities of which in successive 
gradations it forms a part. Judged by its results, displayed on so 
small a theatre, I should say, that the political system of this 
little community is, with one exception, not necessary now to be 
discussed, as nearly perfect as it can be made. Every human 
being has shelter, clothing, food, and instruction ; all adult males 
have a voice in the management of what is common to all the 
people, and for the larger concerns which they have in common 


with the county, state or nation, they have their representatives 


in every deliberative assembly. 

How did all this come about? It came naturally. It was not 
imposed by violence, it was not effected by .raud. We know 
every degree of the process. Self-government is as natural in the 
new world as is chieftainship in the old. We know every step in 
our own history. We know who first and who afterwards came 
hither, when they came and whence they came and what they did 
when here. 

The settlements which most of all laid the foundations of 
American government were made in New England. 

The first of these settlements occurred at Plymouth and the 
second in Massachusetts Bay. The Plymouth settlers coming 
without royal patent or other authority than their own high re- 
solve, when they were about to land, entered into a solemn com- 
pact with one another, by which in the presence of God they com- 
bined themselves together into a civil body politic, by virtue of 
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which they were to enact such just and equal laws from time to 
time as should be thought most convenient for the general good of 
the colony. 

In making this compact each man acted for himself alone and 
as the equal of every other man. Equality of rights, absolute 
equality, was thus the first principle upon which the new govern- 
ment rested. As other settlements were made in the Plymouth 
Colony, each followed the example of the parent one, and when a 


conference of the different settlements became necessary delegates 


were sent chosen by the body of each community of settlers. The 
colony of Massachusetts Bay was formed under an English charter, 
but this charter intrusted the government of the colony to the 
freemen of the company without distinction. Thus it was that 
equality became the corner stone in the foundation of New Eng- 
land freedom. 

It were needless to trace the progress of this principle in the 
different colonies. In some of them there were exceptions, but 
the exceptions proved the rule. In taking for an example a 
township in Massachusetts, it must not be understood that the 
same system of local government existed in all the colonies. In 
its most perfect form it was found only in New England. But 
in all the colonies there was some form of local government, 
sometimes in parishes or other small divisions. The general 
features were the same. When, therefore, the united colonies 
put forth the Great Declaration which proclaimed their inde- 
pendence of the British crown and gave the reasons for it, they 
put the equality of mankind at the head and front of their argu- 
ment. ‘* We hold,” they said, ‘“‘ these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and that to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

This word “‘ equal” is the pivot upon which the argument 
turns ; the words “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’ 
follow from it ; they are amplifications of the same general idea. 
For if two are equal in rights, neither can justly interfere with 
the other by taking away his life or restraining him of his liberty, 
or obstructing his pursuit of happiness, so long as such pursuit 
does not interfere with the equal rights of another. 
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This great declaration has been accepted from that time to 
this as a just explanation of the theory of American government. 
More famous and far-reaching than Magna Charta, for while the 
work at Runnymede concerned only the people of England, the 
work in the Pennsylvania hall concerned all mankind, the dec- 
laration was welcomed with rejoicing as the signal of deliverance 
from the despotisms of ages. It has gonethe circuit of the world, 
outlived dynasties and revolutions, and is as full of life to-day as 
it was in the dark days of 1776. 

But why this recital ? Is it notcommonplace ? Have we not 
heard it all before? Yes, indeed, it has been heard a thousand 
times, repeated in school books, declaimed by school boys, read 
out by Fourth of July orators from platforms innumerable. But 
has it been believed ? Has it been accepted in its full significance ? 
Commonplace it may be to scholars and thinkers; but to many a 
declaimer, aye, to many a legislator, it must sound as new and 
strange doctrine. 

Let us, however, not make the mistake of confounding cause 
with concomitant, the reason of government with the conditions 
on which it should be founded. Equality is not an end buta 
means. If each person stood isolated, though he were the equal 
of every other person he would be useless and miserable. Equality 
of itself will not insure happiness. That is obtained by pursuit. 
Is it not the province of government to promise happiness to any 
one. That he must pursue for himself. His right to the pursuit 
is defended by government. The great men who formulated and 
proclaimed the Declaration of Independence knew very well on 
what foundation a state should be built, for they were themselves 
representatives of political societies long established, which had 
administered justice, mustered troops and engaged in many public 
enterprises. They knew as well as we know, out of what instincts 
and for what ends governments had been maintained in the 
colonies for nearly two hundred years. When, therefore, they 
spoke of equality they spoke of it, notas an end, but a means; 
not as the reason for having a government, but as the only just 
condition on which it was to be had and enjoyed. They meant 
that governments were instituted for the protection of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and that preliminary to all was the 
great primal truth, that these several functions were to be exer- 
cised with equal reference to all the inhabitants of the state. The 
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theory is set forth in their own words, not in some of them only, 
but in all. Knowing the rights to be secured, we know that the 
means to secure them are: just and equal laws, the administration 
of justice, the public defense, the education of children, the con- 
struction of public works necessary for the common service, and 
the care of those feeble members of the state who are unable to 
take care of themselves. If there be any means of securing men’s 
rights, other than these, | know not what they are. There is no 
occasion to revise the formula of the fathers. It is as true now 
as it was when it was first proclaimed. That generation has passed 


away, other generations have appeared and departed; old dynas- 


ties have been overthrown and new ones established, peoples have 
been divided and reunited, but the same truths remain; events do 
not alter thom, time does not make them dim; they shine like the 
stars of the firmament, unchanged and unchangeable. Here is 
the American political creed. The rights for which government 
is instituted are set forth; the condition of ample enjoyment is 
given and the means are shown. Let us consider these means a 
little more clos ly to see how they may be best enjoyed, by adher- 
ing to the condition of equal rights for all. 

Nobody here doubts the wisdom of just and equal laws. 
When it is said that laws are to be enacted for the common good, 
it is not meant that there is a common store of good, distinct 
from the separate share of each individual. If a measure were 
certain to make half the individual members of the state five 
times richer than they are and the other half poorer by one-fifth 
of their substance, the sum total would be nearly six-fold what it 
now is, but the measure after all would be robbery of half the 
people to enrich the other half. 

So, too, of laws for the public defense ; they may be perverted 
into instruments of injustice. A navy yard, for example, placed 
not where ships can be best built and easiest sent to sea, but 
where jobbers want contracts and politicians want votes, would 
be a yard with a double aspect, one for defense and the other for 
plunder. 

When we find ourselves pery by contradictory theories or 
measures, it is useful to go back vo lirst principles. The proper 
place of charity in the functions of government is a subject for 
careful discrimination. The end of government is not the develop- 
ment of man’s social nature, but the maintenance of his rights, 
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the rights which God and nature gave him. His social nature 
develops itself, or is best developed by the affections and those ties 
which bind every man and woman born into the world. Govern- 
ment is a political machine, not a charitable institution. Associ- 
ation in political society is a different thing from association for 
companionship. ‘The companionship of man and wife, for exam- 
ple, is an ordinance of nature, because each is imperfect without 
the other. This leads, of necessity, to the association of parent 
and child, and the multifold relations of kinship. ‘These rela- 
tions, however, weaken as they widen, and become commingled 
with like relations crossing in different directions. A father of a 
family sees his children and his grandchildren clustering around 
him, but they entwine themselves also with the descendants of 


other parents and grandparents, and the identity of blood is lost 


in two or three generations. 

So the relations which arise from affinity or consanguinity may 
be left out of view, when considering relations that are political. 
Every man feels the necessity of some association for the better 
development of his own individuality. He needs the aid of his 
neighbor for defense against evil-disposed persons, hence a union 
for common defense ; he needs a road from his dwelling to one at 
a distance, and hence agrees with his neighbor that they should 
build one together ; he must cross a river, and being unable alone 
to build a bridge he unites with another to build it ; and so in 
other enterprises for the benefit of many, which the many must 
undertake incommon. ‘The aim, however, of ail these common 
undertakings is the same, the benefit of the individuals who join 
them. The danger of these public works is favoritism to the few 
at the expense of the many. 

The tendency to govern too much has in most governments 
no counteracting force to set against it, and only when those who 
govern and those whoare governed are identical can the tendency 
to govern overmuch be overcome. In an unlimited monarchy 
the counteracting force is fear, the fear of encountering resist- 
ance. The autocrat has only to wish and to gratify his wishes, 
excepe that nature sets bounds to his desires on one side, and 
fear of going too far interposes on the other. Ina limited mon- 
archy, the number of those who govern is multiplied, and as they 
are also among the governed, they restrain themselves to the ex- 
tent of protecting their own interests. Thus it has happened in 
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countries where the power is in the hands of the landlords, that 
the laws favor the landed interests. When, however, all have a 
hand in making the laws, they will be made for all, unless the 
general movement is obstructed or deflected by interested com- 
binations. 


Experience shows us that there is an ever-pressing tendency 
of majorities to exert their power, and thence arises the necessity 


of an ever vigilant watchfulness to restrain them. Two maxims 
are often heard in arguments about governments: one, ‘‘ that which 
is best administered is best,” the other ‘“‘the best government 
is that which governs least.”” Both contain some wisdom, but 
neither is altogether true. A bad government may be faithfully 
administered, and yet, from defects in its constitution, it may 
work a great deal of harm; it may attempt to do too much; it 
may be obliged to do more than ought to be done by any govern- 
ment. For example, it was for a long time, and may be still, the 
system of France that a mill cannot be run without a license from 
the central government. In the administration of this govern- 
ment the license may be prudently and justly dispensed, but the 
rule that requires a license at all is a bad one. So with regard to 
the other maxim, a government may do too little ; it may neglect 
to make adequate provision for the dispensation of justice or for 
the national defense. It is true, nevertheless, that a just appli- 
cation of our political creed would exclude very much of our 
legislation. The true end of government is to secure men’s 
rights, not their fortunes or their pleasures. 

The justification for any public enterprise is to be found in its 
tendency to secure some of the rights for which government is 
instituted. Every one of the eighteen clauses in which the powers 
granted to the Federal Government are expressed rests for its 
justification upon the principle I have stated. And though there 
be this difference between the Federal and the State constitutions, 
that while the former enumerates the powers granted the latter 
enumerates the powers withheld, there is implied in every State 
constitution a limitation of State power to the protection of the 
rights of the people. Ido not say that an act of a State legisla- 
ture not prohibited by the Federal or the State constitution, 
might be declared by the courts to be invalid. The powers of the 
State judiciary may in this respect be limited to declaring the 
inconsistency between two expressed laws and upholding the 
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greater as against the less. But I none the less affirm, that an 
act of a state legislature, which goes beyond the protection of the 
rights of the citizens and the sanction of those public enterprises 
which, being beyond the power of the individual, are really con- 
nected with his protection, passes the just limits of government as 
measured either by the lessons of reason or the precepts of the 
fathers. 

There are two theories of government, the liberal and the 
meddlesome. Their limits are easily marked, if we follow the 
principle we have been considering. My life, my liberty, my 
pursuit of my own happiness are my inalienable rights. So 
are those of every other person. That all these may be en- 
joyed together, in harmony, is the aim of civil society. But in 
so much as there are many works which would promote individ- 
ual happiness, to which, however, the abilities of one alone are 
unequal, many individuals unite in an enterprise for their common 
benefit. A road, as I have said, is one instance. Savages have 
no roads or next to none. One finds his way in the wilderness, 
over plains and hills, and another seeing the traces of his foot- 
steps follows, and a path or trail is made through the forests or 


over the prairie. A civilized society makes a road, because a road 


is a convenience to every traveler, and all of them unite to survey 
and make it. This is but a sample of many works useful for the 
public, that is for the individuals who compose it, and therefore 
undertaken by the public. ‘The individual is always the object 
in view. His protection in the full enjoyment of all his rights is 
tne great object of all laws, of all institutions. Whenever soci- 
ety attempts to do more than this it oversteps its proper bounda- 
ries. So certainly is it a law of our nature, that we should not 
pass these limits, all history teaches us, that wherever we do pass 
them, we suffer sooner or later. The meddlesome theory leads to 
irritation, failure, reaction. Most certainly we promote our own 
individual happiness best when we mind our own business most. 
There are many reasons why public charities should be watched. 
The temptation to feign distress is so great, the weight of idleness 
is so heavy, the pretense of helplessness is so common, that when the 
state interferes it does so for the most part in a manner so imper- 
fect and with such wasteful extravagance that one could almost 
wish it were not undertaken at all. Yet food, clothing, and 
shelter must be provided for those who want and cannot by their 
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own efforts get them. Why we provide them is because a sympa- 
thetic nature has been implanted in the human soul. We cannot 
see a drowning man, but we rush to the rescue; we cannot look 
upon a burning building without striving to save the inmates ; 
the monks of St. Bernard live in regions of ice, that they may 
help the way-worn and bewildered traveler. While this is our 
nature and we yield to the impulse, our faculty of reason ad- 
monishes us that the necessity is at once the cause and the limit 
of interference. Noman should be helped who can help himself. 
Self-help is the best lesson for the poor and rich alike to learn. 
No great character was ever yet found without it, and with it few 
there are who fall by the wayside. 

The administration of justice is of primal necessity in all 
social organizations. To be equal before the law is the aspiration 
and the aim of man under governments the most diverse. 
Some one has said, and I think it was Hume, that all the ma- 
chinery of the state, all the apparatus of the system and its varied 
workings, end in simply bringing twelve good men into a box to 
decide upon their oaths. Te be equal, the administration of the 
law must affect all alike, must be equally within the reach of the 
poor and the rich, the weak and the powerful, the friendless and 
the befriended, and equally open to the knowledge of all. 

The education of children and the care of those who are desti- 
tute are clearly within the scope of equal government ; the reasons 
for them are not merely economical, they are vital. Self-pres- 
ervation requires them. By education I mean only such culture 
of the mind and such an amount of learning as will teach all 
learners their duties and their rights, and make them capable of 
holding their own in the world. 

The strongest of all the seductive influences which lead men 
astray from the simplicity of the early faith, and the frugality of the 


early times, is the tendency to extravagance in public expenditure. 


In devising the means of levying the largest contributions in order 
to fill the treasury, and then of emptying the treasury that it may 
be filled again, the tempter and the tempted vie with each other. 
Having thus discussed the means by which the rights for which 
governments are instituted are best secured, let us recur to the 
condition on which all these means are to be used and these rights 
secured. What is meant by equality ? Men are not equal in stature 
or in strength of body or mind, or in genius, or in elevation of 
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spirit. There has been but one Shakespeare, but one Washington. 
Equality means equality in rights, in the right to live, the right 
to be free, the right to pursue one’s own happiness, in his own 
yay, without constraint from another, and as a necessary conse- 
quence equality in all those agencies of government by which these 
results are accomplished. The individual stands alone before his 
maker. He came into the world alone ; he goes into the grave alone. 
‘* We brought nothing into this world, and we can carry nothing 
out.” While we are here, we stand each by himself, accountable 
to God alone for the inner life, and to our fellow men only so far 
as we infringe their rights, which they have in equal measure with 
ourselves. 

Were there occasion to fortify the lessons of our history and 
the teaching of the Fathers, by reasoning from man’s nature, it 
would be easy. Self-knowledge and self-control are the hardest 
of all tasks. ‘* Know thyself” is the precept of ancient sages. 
If self-knowledge and self-control be so difficult, how much more 
difficult are the knowledge and control of others. What person is 
there who should not say to himself, what candid person is there 
who would not say, | am ignorant and weak, I can see but a step 
before me ; I thought one thing last year, I think a different thing 
this year; I was headstrong yesterday, I am irresolute to-day ; 
how then can I, so weak myself, be strong enough to control an- 
other ? If I cannot wisely govern myself, how dare I attempt to 
govern my neighbor ? 

There is no more fascinating study than to trace to its logical 
consequences this great doctrine of equal rights. The first of 
these consequences is religious peace. The belief in equal rights 
relegates to the domain of conscience that which should never 
have been admitted within the domain of government, and lifts 
from the world the dark and heavy cloud which has hung over it 
like a pall from the beginning of human records. The assumed 
insight into the unseen world, the dreadful power to bind or to un- 
loose the souls of the departed, the propitiation of good and evil 
divinities, which the priesthood so long arrogated to itself, when 
supported by the secular arm filled the world with terror. 
Whether the rites were celebrated by Druids in British forests or 
by priests offering human sacrifices in Mexican temples, or by 
bishops in grand cathedrals, the spirit of domination was the 
same. It cost ages of cruel strife to implant in the minds of men 
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the belief that the relation between each of them and his Maker 
was a personal relation, within whose sacred precincts no other 
man was privileged to enter. The equality of men was the 
foundation on which the belief came finally to rest, and that 
equality being once established the sword fell from the girdle of 
religion and the robe of peace took its place. It is the reasonable 
and lofty boast of this, our country, that it has made religious 
freedom a reality at last, and established in our federal consti- 
tution the immutable decree that Congress shall ‘‘make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof,” and the like in our State constitutions, that of 
New York containing these memorable words: ‘‘ The free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference, shall forever be allowed in this State 
to all mankind.” Wherever now and in all time to come, the 
standard of the Republic is planted, there is and ever shall be 
religious peace. The next consequence of the belief in equal 
rights is its antagonism to the theory of hereditary government ; a 
theory which has spread itself over the older continents save here and 
there a few heroic exceptions, as for instance behind the defenses of 
the Swiss mountains. What could be more absurd than the supersti- 
tion that wisdom descends from father to son, in endless succes- 
sion, unless it be that other superstition that the weak son of a 
born ruler could govern better than the elect of the people. Both 
these superstitions have gone down, in the New World, at least; 
for in all the vast domain which the foresight and daring of Col- 
umbus revealed to mankind, there stands not an hereditary ruler, 
outside of the empire of Brazil; a hundred millions who believe in 
equal rights against twelve millions who do not. I leave out of 
view the colonies which still remain subject to European thrones. 
Think of the uproar with which the world has resounded in the 
struggles of rival chieftains from the first battle on the plains of 
Asia to the last raid of Don Carlos in the fastnesses of Biscay; of 
the dungeons that have resounded with the cries of imprisoned 
patriots ; of the fusillades and the scaffolds which have made the 
world red, of the implacable hatred with which a revolt against a 
dynasty has been pursued and punished after it has been suppressed ; 
count the assassinations of heirs to thrones, and the cruelties of 
pretenders to thrones; and then think what the abandonment of 
hereditary government may do for the world. 
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Still another logical consequence of the belief in equal rights 
is the overthrow of privilege. Of all the forms of oppres- 
sion with which the spirit of evil has afflicted mankind the 
greatest is privilege. It has stolen slaves from the coasts of 
Guinea, divided into castes the millions of India, built up the 
gigantic monopolies which fetter the industry and commerce of 
the world, and given birth to those swarms of lesser immunities 
: which darken the land, like the cloud of locusts that came up on 
the east wind from the coasts of Egypt, and ate every herb of the 
land and all the fruit of the trees. Freedom to labor in any form 
of handicraft, to till the land, to engage in any calling, to buy 
or sell, when, where and how he may, is the birthright of every 
human being, derived from the Almighty, and however some may 
revile it, victory will come over to its side at last, and the hosts of 
monopoly great and small will be driven away into outer darkness. 

A further consequence of the belief in equal rights is the stop 
which it must put to the career of conquest. The past history of 
the world has been a history of invasions, cruel and causeless in- 
vasions, one king warring against another king to get away his 
subjects, with no more regard to the rights or the wishes of the 
subjects themselves than if they were so many cattle grazing in 
the pastures, to be sold at the caprice of the owner, or stolen by 
the first and strongest robber. With the fall of the right of con- 
quest would melt away the armaments by which the old world is 
trodden under foot, armaments which are never marshaled but 
to conquer or to resist conquest. 

Thus has it been my aim to show in its just proportions the 
theory of this our American government, to recount the rights 
which it guarantees, and the means by which the guaranty is to be 
secured, and to show how there runs through all the idea of 
equal rights, with its softening and warming influence to smooth 
the way and lighten the burden of all the children of men. 

This is our ideal commonwealth, as we love to see it, in the 
histories of early times and the constitutions of the States and 
Union ; a true democracy; not a wild, untamed, disorderly democ- 
racy, but a democracy of order and of law. It is not necessary to 
such a form of government that the people should act in mass, as 
they may act by delegation in all but their primary assemblies. 
The principle and the effect are the same. The formula of the 
Constitucvion of New York expresses in just terms the theory and 
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the practice: ‘‘ The people of the state of New York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows.” In no other way than 
by delegation can the collective will manifest itself in a populous 
state. The people cannot in general assembly enact the laws, 
or hear evidence and decide upon law or fact, or chase a fugi- 
tive, or inflict punishment. They act by their agents and signify 
their choice by the innumerable leaflets, no bigger than a linnet’s 
wing, which decide the destinies of states. There is a too prevalent 
notion that in proportion as officials are elected by direct votes of 
the people in that proportion the government is democratic ; or to 
express it differently, the more election the more democracy. This 
is a mistake. The most democratic of the old governments was 
in Connecticut, and there the freemen elected annually the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature, and the legislature appointed all the 
magistrates, judicial and executive, from the judges and sheriffs 
to the justices of the peace. Before the last revision of its State 
Constitution the government of Massachusetts was administered 
by a Governor and Council elected annually by the people, and by a 
Senate and House of Representatives elected in the same way and 
for the same term, and the supreme judges and other officials 
were appointed by the Governor and Council, the judges for life, 
and the other officials for fixed terms of office. Now many of the 
executive offices are filled by popular vote. But the State Govern- 
ment is no more democratic than it was before, and no better ad- 
ministered. Connecticut, as I have said, was no less democratic in the 
old days than it is in these, when the members of the Legislature are 
elected for two years, and hold biennial sessions, and the judges 
long terms of office. The 
experience of New York is full of significance. When first 


are appointed by the Legislature for 


adopted the Constitution of the State provided for filling by popu- 


lar election the offices in charge of the canals and the State- 
prisons. The Constitution has been amended, and both these 
branches of administrative service are now filled by the Governor, 
on the advice of the Senate. If the truth must be told, the filling 
of so many administrative offices by popular election tends to 
weaken the hold of the people upon these offices, by distracting 
the attention of the electors and smuggling into place unknown 
and incompetent holders. 

There are some Americans, [ am sorry to say, not very many 
I hope, but ignorant and noisy, who repudiate the principle on 
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which the government of their country is founded, scoff at the 
inalienable rights of man, mistake the abuses for the uses of our 
institutions, and think and speak of Europe as a fairer land with 
more benign institutions. These are illegitimate children of the 
Republic. They labor in vain. The doctrine of equal rights for 
all the children of the common Father will not be shaken till the 
earth trembles to its foundations. 

Such is the theory of American Government, that ideal of 
American democracy, which I set about to give. I have confined 
myself to this ideal. I have not attempted to show wherein or 
how widely the practice departs from the theory ; how much, if 
at all, the real lags behind the ideal. Ihave endeavored to por- 
tray this ideal as it yet lingers in tradition and may be traced in 
the pages of the Fathers; the ideal of a self-balanced and self- 
governed state, where every man stands erect in the fullness of his 
rights, and the pride of his manhood, neither cringing nor over- 
bearing, owing no allegiance but of duty, claiming none but from 
the heart, fulfilling every service and exercising every right of the 
citizen. This, I am fain to think, is the true ideal of American 
government ;. a government founded not on the traditions of re- 


mote ages, not on usurpation, not on conquest, but on things older 
and firmer than all—the equality and brotherhood of men. 
Davip DupLey FIgELp. 








REASONS FOR ACCEPTING THE PRESIDENCY. 





HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
WasHINGeToN, D. C., June 21, 1868. 
DEAR SHERMAN: 

Your kind favor written from New Mexico is received. You 
understand my position exactly. It is one I would not occu- 
py for any mere personal consideration, but from the nature 
of the contest since the close of active hostilities, I have 
been forced into it in spite of myself. I could not back 
down without, as it seems to me, leaving the contest for power 
for the next four years between mere trading politicians, the ele- 
vation of whom, no matter which party won, would lose to us 
largely the results of the costly war which we have gone through. 
Now the Democrats will be forced to adopt a good platform, and 
put upon it a reliable man who, if elected, will disappoint the cop- 
perhead element of their party. This will be a great point gained, 
if nothing more is accomplished. I feel very grateful to the offi- 
cers of our Army, whose military achievements made my reputa- 
tion as well as their own, to know that they support me in this 
new field. I do not expect, or want, active support, but merely 
the satisfaction of knowing what your letter assures me of on 
your part. Officers who expect to make the Army their home 
for life have to serve under successive Administrations and should 
not make themselves obnoxious to any party likely ever to come 
into power. 

I shall not ask you to come to Washington until after Novem- 
ber, and probably not then. For myself I expect to be away 
from here most of the time, but I shall keep within telegraph, 
and being within the limits of my command will exercise it. 

Present my kindest regards to Mrs. Sherman and the children. 

Yours truly, 
U. S. Grant. 
A true copy of the original now in my possession. 
W. T. SHERMAN, 
New York, April 5, 1888. General. 





GERMANYS RIGHT TO ALSACE. 





THE American who returns from a tour in Europe, after turn- 
ing his attention not only to nature and art, but to the political 
relations of the older hemisphere, must bring home a vivid im- 
pression of the serious dangers which threaten the peace of 
Europe. ‘The most serious of these dangers is the well-nigh un- 
endurable tension in the relations between France and Germany. 
This takes the form, in France, of a passionate bitterness against 
the victor of 1870—an intense longing pervading all classes of 
the community, to overthrow the treaty of Frankfort and to re- 
open the struggle for revenge. ‘To this stands opposed in Ger- 
many a clear, calm resolve to hold firm the victor’s prize of the 
great war, and to defend it, if need be, with sacrifices of every 
sort. The other great questions which agitate Europe would in 
all probability be settled in peaceful fashion by the peoples stand- 
ing in such sore need of peace, if this embittered antagonism 
between France and Germany did not contain within itself fuel 
enough to produce, on the first occasion, a general explosion. 

The question then may readily force itself upon the American 
who contemplates the situation of Europe without prejudice and 
in a friendly spirit, whether the victor of 1871 did not carry his de- 
mands to an excess fraught with the greatest danger to the entire 
continent and eventually to Germany itself. This view has found 
expression in the German Parliament. Socialistic Deputies have 
repeatedly declared that the constant danger of war, the conse- 
quent ever-increasing burdens of taxation, and the pressure of a 
military system are a results of the annexation of Alsace- Lorraine, 

it is, however, certain that grief over the loss of two provinces 
is not the factor of prime importance in the feelings of the 
French. 

The cry in the name of which a new struggle at arms is de- 
manded is not the liberation of the provinces incorporated against 
their own will in the German Empire, but revenge, as such, and 
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in its own name. And he who is in any degree conversant with 
the French national character will cherish no doubt that the 
disposition of France would be the same, though Germany in the 
year 1871 had foregone all increase of territory 

The story is told that Thiers met with Ranke at Vienna in the 
winter of 1870-71, and, in a conversation upon the political 
situation sought to convince the German historian that as the 
war owed its beginning to the Empire, it had, in all reason, 
reached its end at the Empire’s downfall. On the same occasion 
the French statesman is said to have addressed to Ranke the 
inquiry: ‘‘ Against whom are you still fighting ?” and to have 
received the reply 7‘ Against Louis XIV.” And, in fact, no 
one who surveys the history of Europe since the Reformation can 
fail to recognize that the effort to crush foreign nationalities by 
violence, and to establish French supremacy without regard to 
consequences, though it found in the “great monarch” its 


mightiest embodiment, ought yet to be ascribed, not to this or 
that ruler of France, but to the French people. This tendency 


has remained the same through all the changes of rule in France. 
The armies of the Revolution strove to carry out the ideas of the 
Revolution by force in all lands, and this spirit of violent propa- 
ganda was taken advantage of by the great Son of the Revolution 
in forming the plans of his ambition. Nothing less than the 
overbearing spirit, so deeply rooted in the French character, 
made it possible for Napoleon to erect upon the collapse of the 
old States his outrageous despotism. 

The right of nations to select for themselves, without refer- 
ence to outside powers, that form of constitution corresponding 
to their nature has never found recognition in France. Prussia 
had no sooner laid the foundations of a new Germany in 1866 
than French Chauvinism saw in the Prussian successes an 
unpardonable insult to French honor. But how could a people, 
which from 1866 to 1870 was shrieking revenge for Sadowa, have 
forgiven Sedan, although the victor had attained no increase of 
territory ? The German victory of 1870 made the probability of a 
second war so great that it became the first task of German state- 
craft to give to the military position of Germany the greatest 
possible strength. 

The annexation of the fortress Metz with the French-speaking 
population lying about it, sprang, as Prince Bismarck has him- 
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self over and over openly declared, exclusively from strategic 
grounds, 

As regards Alsace, however, and German Lorraine, ¢. e., as re- 
garded by far the larger part of the region annexed in 1871, there 
came into view, by the side of strategic considerations, national 
grounds of the first importance. 

The French claim to Alsace was robbery, accomplished at a 
time when Germany, owing to the break-up of its political 
organization, was incapable of defending its own territory. Upon 
the soul of the freshly-established and mighty empire the expia- 


tion of this ancient grievance fell as a national duty of the most 


pressing character. 

True, the labor of French statesmanship for two hundred 
years had not been without fruit. Alsace, at the moment of its 
annexation, had become French, not only externally, but with 
heart and soul. The entire population, with few exceptions, ex- 
pressed itself in passionate protest against the provisions of the 
peace of Frankfort. It is precisely this circumstance which 
makes it difficult for the citizens of a democratic republic to ap- 
prove the annexation of 1871. Yet there could be no greater 
mistake than to refer the differences in the judgments passed 
upon this act to the contrast between the monarchial and demo- 
eratic ideas. Every sound conception of the state, in the repub- 
lie no less than in the monarchy, must regard the nation as a 
unity, and as thereby precluded from according to each member 
of the body the right to determine at pleasure its own political 
form. 

The assumption that not only the people as a whole but every 
part of the people is sovereign would lead to anarchy. Republican 
governments have defended with the greatest energy the unity of 
the state against desires for separation. Switzerland defeated 
the League of Separation by force of arms, and the United States 
held the Southern States in the Union through struggles prolonged 
through years. The only question, then, to be discussed, in an 
ethical judgment upon the annexation, is this: ‘‘ Was the popu- 
lation of Alsace in 1871 still to be regarded as German ?” A for- 
eigner who looks at the political temper of the Alsatians is, in gen- 
eral, inclined to give a negative answer to this question. And, in- 
deed, nothing seems more incomprehensible than the passionate op- 
position of an integral part of a nation to which the highest and 

VOL. CXLVI.—NO, 378. 38 
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most precious right—the right to its own nationality—has been re- 
stored. 

But one must remember that Alsace has been united with 
France for 200 years, and that she has lived through the entire 
period of the development of modern history as a part of France. 
The storms of the Revolution have blown through the land, and 
have swept away the German recollections as the autumn wind 
sweeps away withered leaves. The conspicuous military ability 
of the Alsatians has brought to them a rich participation in the 
military laurels of the First Empire. The potent centralization, 
which sways not only the political but also the intellectual life of 
France, has prostrated the spirit and soul of the people of Alsace. 
The ambitious elements have been constrained, in consequence of 
this centralization, to subject themselves to the sway of French 
customs. He who felt that he had in himself the stuff to achieve 
something in diplomacy, or in literature, or in art, was obliged to 
journey to Paris. Ever since the beginning of this century, it 
has been the exception for an Alsatian to study at a German Uni- 
versity, while but few educated Alsatians could be found who had 
not spent at Paris, at least, a part of those youthful years which 
fix the character for life. 

At all times, in the contact of German and French civiliza- 
tions, the latter has gained a certain superiority. The German 
spirit is deeper than the French, more eager to solve by ever 
repeated effort the great fundamental problems of life. But the 
French possess a far greater talent for form. They tolerate more 
readily superficiality than obscurity of expression, and are un- 
wearied in their effort to give to each thought an expression in 
which it can be grasped by every one and become the common 
property of all educated men. An extraordinary logical dex- 
terity is united among the French with unsurpassed ele- 
gance. Hence the French are without doubt more likeable 

Germans. German friendship is perhaps firmer and 
more valuable than French friendship, but French social inter- 
course is incomparably more graceful and charming than social 
life among the Germans. It is to their gift for form that the 
French are indebted for an influence upon the intellectual devel- 
opment of Germany to which the innate worth of their ideas would 
never have entitled them. The classical period of German literature 


was forced to begin with a war for independence, waged against 
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the French spirit. Frederick the Great considered the German 
speech and the German literature barbaric ; he wrote his prose and 
verse in French, and he could give no better advice to Germans, 
in respect to literature, than to imitate French models. It was 
necessary for Lessing to overthrow by his unsparing criticism the 
art theories of Voltaire, before ‘‘ Gétz von Berlichingen” and the 
“* Sorrows of Werther ’ 
well, which began with the liberation of Germany from the politi- 


“could be created. In our own century, as 


cal and literary supremacy of France, it is equally true that the 
political theories and the literary currents in France have had a 
potent influence upon Germany. ‘These are facts in the psychol- 
ogy of nations which, though we may lament, we cannot dispute, 
and which can become changed only gradually through the politi- 
val unity and the unfolding of the power of Germany. What in- 
deed is more easy to comprehend than that German Alsace, in its 
political union with France, should have taken on French cus- 
toms ? In Alsace to-day the German language is, we may almost 
say, only known in the form of a dialect, while all higher subjects 
of thought are discussed in French. 

The question now arises: ‘‘ Have the Alsatians, in virtue of 
the experiences through which they have passed, ceased to be 
Germans ?” By no means. Who would venture to call Frederick 
the Great a Frenchman because he wrote his prose and verse in 
French ? The true soul of a people, the characteristic principle 
of its individuality, may remain unimpaired though a foreign 
civilization has, for a time, gained the mastery over that people. 
The population of Alsace, with the exception of the cultivated 
classes, in its thoughts, words, feelings, is purely German. The 
records of the struggles which the Alsatians and the people of 
German Lorraine have maintained for the retention of their 
language lie open to every one’s view. They furnish the picture 
of a serious, capable people which defends itself with despair 
against the extirpation of its mother-tongue. 

In a petition which was addressed, in 1868, to the Emperor 
Napoleon by the people of German-Lorraine, we read as follows : 
**O, sir! How many fathers and mothers of families who earn 
their bread in the sweat of their brow impose upon themselves 
the pious, but none the less heavy, duty of teaching their children 
the Catechism in German by abridging in the winter evenings 
their own needful hours of sleep.” In 1869, a radical journal 
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was established by prominent republicans of Mtlhausen in the 
intent to propagate agitation against the Empire among the 
laboring circles. This paper appeared only in the German 
language, and justified this course in the following words : ‘‘ Be- 
cause the majority, yes the very large majority, of the Alsatian 
people is German in thought, in feeling, in speech ; receives its 
religious instruction in German; loves and lives according to 
German usages, and will not forget the German language !” 

In those realms of the intellectual life, especially, which 
touch most deeply the soul of a people, has the German nature of 
Alsace resisted the acceptance of a foreign form. In cultivated 
circles, too, which are under the influence of religious feeling, the 
drift of sentiment has been that German Christianity at least 
must be retained. The most distinguished Catholic pulpit orator 
of Alsace in this country, Abbé Miihe, who died in 1865, was able 
only once in his life to bring himself to preach in French ; and 
Canon Cazeau, of Strassburg Cathedral, published, three years 
before the annexation, an ‘* Essai sur la conservation de la langue 
Allemande en Alsace,” in which, in the interest of religion and 
morals, he energetically resisted the attempt to extirpate the 
Crerman speech. 

It is true, indeed, that the Rationalistic element among the 
Protestants had gained the ascendancy under the French rule, and 
that these were, and still remain, French in their sympathies. 
Rousseau and Voltaire stand higher in their estimation than 
Luther and Spener. But the Evangelical Protestant community 
remained, even up to the annexation, in spiritual fellowship with 
the Fatherland of the Reformation, and in numerous pastors’ houses 
of Alsace, the genuine air of home is wafted upon the visitor from 
the German Fatherland. This, at all events, is certain: The 
proper mother-tongue of a people is that in which it prays. If 
the French journalists who travel through the country and send 
to Havre inflammatory reports of the popular feeling would visit, 
not alone restaurants, cafés, and promenades, but would also occa- 
sionally plant their foot in an Alsatian village church, they would 
receive impressions which would astonish but at the same time 
would greatly enlighten them. 

It must then be admitted that the German Empire fitted 
again, in 1871, a member into its organism which had been sev- 
ered from it by force. If there is any political principle amenable 
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alike to nature, morals, and reason, it is the principle of nation- 
ality, the victories of which are the great events of our century. 
The French have never, it is true, accepted this principle, but, 
when they wished to give a ground for that boundary of their 
territory acceptable to them, have preferred to derive this ground 
from geography. Under the term ‘‘ natural boundary,” the left 
bank of the Rhine has been from 1815 to 1870 demanded, some 
times covertly, sometimes openly. But nothing is less a ‘ natural 
boundary” than a stream. The dwellers along its water-course 
are not thereby separated, but rather united. Even the Atlantic 
Ocean is a link between America and Europe. A river-valley 
always forms a geographical unity. He who has made a tour on 
foot along the ridge of the Vosges Mountains from the sources of 
the Saar as far as Ballon d’Alsace will not remain in doubt as to 
the natural boundary between France and Germany. 

It is a question of the future whether the task which Ger- 
many has undertaken through the annexation of Alsace shall be 
accomplished with more or less difficulty, at a period more or less 
remote. Certain it is that the time of accomplishment is still 
distant, as long as the majority of the population in the provinces 
annexed endures only with obstinate reluctance the German rule. 
For the essence of the national state requires that the relations of 


obedience and appurtenance towards it be felt as a necessity by all 


classes of the population. Germany must, therefore, give to Al- 
sace and to Lorraine German civilization, and the sense of mem- 
bership in the German state. The measures for the accomplish- 
ment of this task cannot be of interest in a foreign country, nor 
can they be intelligently judged in the distance. The purpose of 
these lines is only this : to confirm well-disposed and unpreju- 
diced Americans in the view that the present boundary line be- 
tween France and Germany has been fixed, not by the sentence of 
a haughty victor, but in accordance with principles of justice and 
reason. 
FREDERICK CURTIUS. 





AMERICAN SHIPPING—THE DISEASE AND THE 
REMEDY. 





Tue statement that a nation possessing command of the 
cheapest and most efficient means of transportation, not only 
between internal points but to foreign ports, has a decided ad- 
vantage in any struggle for supremacy, is too axiomatic to require 
discussion. 

While the United States undoubtedly enjoys the cheapest 
freight rates and the most luxurious appliances for both railroad 
and steamboat travel known to the world, with a greater extent 
of mileage than is found in any other country, the state of our 
merchant marine during tke last thirty years presents no ground 
for national pride, and the general conviction that a grave eco- 
nomic mistake has been made may give interest to a statement of 
the main facts and theories bearing on the subject. 

The successful termination of our Revolution left us a loosely- 
organized country, hardly worthy of being called a nation. 


England, just beaten in an appeal to arms, purposed retaining 


us in the position of exporters of raw produce by aid of the 
concentrated capital and manufacturing appliances she possessed. 
The consequent impoverishment, with a growing tendency to 
lawlessness, was stopped by the wise measures inaugurated by 
Hamilton and seconded by Washington, which resulted in the 
adoption of our Constitution and the inauguration of Washing- 
ton as President on May 30, 1789. 

The second and third laws, passed July 4th and 20th of that 
year, under the preamble ‘* Whereas, it is necessary for the sup- 
port of government, for the discharge of debts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and protection of manufactures, 
that duties be laid on goods, warcs au... merchandise imported,” 
provided, among other things, that the duties on tea when im- 
ported direct in American ships should be but 58 per cent. of 
those collected when imported through Europe or in foreign 
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ships, thus early creating a demand for our famous China clip- 
pers, and laying the foundation for that triangular trade which 
was not successfully attacked until shortly before our civil war ; 
a trade which David Ricardo, the renowned inventor of the the- 
ory of rent, spoke of as the most profitable part of commerce. 

Bounties were also given on fish exported; a discount of ten 
per cent. of the duty was given on the imports in vessels built in 
the United States and owned by a citizen or citizens thereof, and 
the tonnage dues were fixed at six cents for vessels sailing under 
our flag, 30 cents on American built vessels under foreign flags, 
und 50-cents per ton on foreign built vessels. The effect of these 
enactments on our registered tonnage, those vessels engaged in 
foreign commerce or whaling, was almost magical. The tonnage 
increased from 123,893 to 603,376 tons, or 384 per cent., in one 
decade, while our wonderful growth in wealth and manufactures 
excited the attention of Europe; the Ear! of Carlisle asserting that 
these causes *‘ led to the introduction and extended the growth of 
American manufactures.” 

But we were opposed by a nation possessing greater capital and 
cheaper materials for ship building (except wood) than ourselves, 
which for 150 years had lived under a navigation act intended to 
‘* increase the shipping and to encourage the navigation of this 
country, whereon, under the good providence and protection of 
God, the wealth, the safety, and the strength of this empire are 
so much dependent,” as the preamble to Charles I1., 12th, recites. 
Since 1850 it has been thought advisable for the interests of Brit- 
ish commerce to hold that the Navigation Act of England did not 
either increase the shipping, or encourage the navigation of that 
country, and all are familiar with the statement, yet Ricardo, 
speaking of this Act in the House of Commons, said, ‘* Which 
until the year 1822 was held to be the perfection of human wis- 
dom.” 

Possibly the reasons for calling in question the wisdom of this 
act are nowhere more clearly set forththan in aspeech made in the 
House of Commons, May 12, 1826, by Mr. Huskisson, President 
of the Board of Trade, in which he entered into ** An Exposition 
of the Present State of the Navigation of the United Kingdom,” 


saving that navigation laws had a two-fold object: ‘‘ First, to 


create and maintain in this country a great commercial marine, 
and, secondly (an object not less important in the eyes of states- 
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men), to prevent any other nation from engrossing too large a por- 
tion of the navigation of the rest of the world.” 
the right of importing foreign produce into England was limited, 


For this reason 


as much as possible, either to ships of the producing country or 
to British ships, so that the portion of the foreign carrying trade 
which did not fall to English shipping, should be divided among 
the maritime States, and not engrossed by any one. ‘These regu- 
lations ‘‘ were not formed merely for the preservation and en- 
couragement of our own commerce, but also to weaken the power- 
ful marine of Holland. Guided by this policy, our ancestors 
applied more severe measures toward the Dutch than they thought 
necessary toward any other nation.” 

Asking under what circumstances England founded her navi- 
gation system, he answers: ‘* When her commercial marine was 
comparatively insignificant, her wealth inconsiderable, before 
manufactures were established, and when she exported corn, wool 
and other raw materials ; when, on the other hand, Holland and 
the Netherlands were rich, possessed of great menufactures and 
of the largest portion of the carrying trade of Europe and of the 
world. What followed ? The commercial marine of the other 
countries has dwindled away and that of Great Britain is now 
immense. But, in the progress of the change, England is become 
the great seat of manufactures and trading wealth. This was our 
state, though in a far less degree than at present, when America 
became independent. She started by applying towards us the 
system which we had applied towards Holland. She was then 
poor, with a very small commercial marine, without manufactures, 
having corn and raw materials to export ; and we know what her 
shipping now is.” 

The freedom of a nation of better shipbuilders and sailors than 
the English, whose laws and policy were not dependent on nor in- 
spired by British interests, and its effect, is thus described by 
Iluskisson. ‘* Tie peace with America gave the first great blow 
to the navigation system of this country. There had now arisen 
an independent state inthe New World. Ourcolonies had fought 
for, and had taken, a station in the rank of nations. They had 
new interests in navigation to attend to, aud a commerce of their 
own to protect. It therefore became imperative on this country, 
unless we were prepared to relinquish all trade with America, t: 
conform to circumstances.” 
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We all know how this conformation to circumstances brought 
on the war of 1812, which, with its results, calls out the follow- 
ing euphuistic sentence: ‘‘ After a long struggle to counteract 
the navigation system of America, without in any degree relaxing 
our own, this country found it necessary to adopt the system of 
reciprocity, on which, since the year 1815, the commercial inter- 
course between the two countries has been placed.” ‘This recipro- 
city, according to Mr. Huskisson, consisted on the part of Eng- 
land in prohibition of the import of goods the produce of Asia, 
Africa or America in foreign ships unless in those of the produc- 
ing country. And on our part of extending the prohibition to 
the various countries of Europe, so that an American ship could 
load at Liverpool or any other port, with any goods found 
there, while an English ship was restricted to English goods. He 
then asks if a mutual relaxation of these prohibitive clauses 
would not be advantageous to British shipping interests. 

One instance which should not have escaped the attention of 
writers on this subject is, that until the law of August 5, 
1882, our legal net registered tonnage was the gross tonnage of 
a vessel, while the net tonnage of a British steam vessel might be 
less than half the gross tonnage, so that an American built vessel 
under our flag would pay more port and dock dues in New York 
harbor, and in the harbors of the world, than under the English 
or nearly any other foreign flag. Forexample, the National Line 
Steamer America, which has a gross tonnage of 5,528 tons, and 
only 2,829 tons net, if built in this country, and under the 
American flag, would have paid for port duesin this harbor on the 
5,528 tons, or $1,658.40, but if transferred to the English flag, 
it would have paid on only 2,829 tons, or $847.70. 

The existence of a law so oppressive to our shipping interests 
on our statute books in 1882, shows a wide divergence from the 
spirit of the laws of 1789, which has apparently escaped the re- 
searches of the two writers whose views have been quoted. 

Mr. Gladstone did not hesitate to express his conviction that 
through the possession of capital ‘‘ we shall be able to meet any 
other country and to beat it.” ‘Though he said, and the sentence 
reads queerly in the light of his more recent utterances on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ In 1842 America passed a highly restrictive tariff, and, in 
1846, she relaxed it again; but I am afraid there are serious appre- 
hensions to be entertained that the same influences that carried 
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the Presidential election may lead to alteration of the tariff 
favorable to their interests.” 

About 1840, Cunard, by a series of masterly private negotia- 
tions with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had secured a sub- 
sidy of £60,000 per annum for a monthly line between Liverpool 
and Halifax and Boston, and then had it increased by 1849 to 
£90,000 for the same monthly service. 

In the meantime, the Great Western Steamship Company of 
England had shown that in spite of the greater speed attained by 
our Liverpool packets going east, steam communication was, on 
the round trip, faster and always more reliable. And as freight 
was £7 per ton, passage 39 guineas ($198.68), with an extra post- 
age on letters of one shilling sterling, our Government subsidized 
the Collins line. Cunard hastened to England, and without pub- 
lic letting secured a contract for a line to New York with an 
annual subsidy of £145,000. This put the Great Western line 
out of the race and they objected. Cunard testified before the 
Committee on Contract Packet Service, 1849: ‘* 1 saw that the 
American Government was giving encouragement to a mail line 
which would interfere very much with me, and equally with the 
Giovernment ; depriving the Government of half its postage and 
me of half my passengers. Jf I had got this contract three 
months sooner, the re would have bee nno Ame rican line.” 

Mr. Golburn, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, defended, 
before Parliament, his disregard of the rights of the Great West- 
ern Company by the question, ‘‘ Was it not obvious that the em- 
ployment of two companies for accomplishing the same object 
would be more expensive to the public, and probably less effect- 
ive, even supposing them both able to face the difficulties of the 
undertaking ?” Subsequently, in the House of Lords, *‘ He ad- 
mitted that it was not done except at a very heavy expense, but it 
was not right to place that expense to the account of the post-of- 
fice.” (See Hansard’s LXIV, 321.) 

In the face of this determination of the British Government 
to capture the North Atlantic carrying trade, without regard to 


expense or the vested capital of its subjects, Senators Davis and 
Toombs, in anticipation of a rebellion, with the help of the 
dough-face vote, succeeded in passing a law approved by Presi- 
dent Buchanan on June 14th, 1858, enacting that it should not 
be lawful for a Postmaster-General to make any contract with 
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any American or other vessel for carrying the mails for a greater 
compensation than sea and inland postage, nor for a longer time 
than two years; while the Cunard line, which had had its sub- 
sidy increased to £191,400 per annum, was working under a nine 
years’ contract. 

This law accomplished what was intended, the immediate de- 
struction of the Collins line. The Havre and Bremen lines fol- 
lowed in the course of one or two years, and ‘a firm step,” but 
not a first one, towards the success of the approaching Rebellion 
was taken. And now our advocates of British commercial suprem- 
acy divide their time between expressions of sorrow over the 
fact that we have no trans-Atlantic steamer line, and trying to 
convince the people that sending all our exports of manufactured 
goods, via Liverpool, forcing them to pay freight to that port 
and factors’ charges there, before starting in competition with 
the manufactures of Great Britain, is ‘‘ the natural order of 
things.” 

As British commercial and manufacturing interests have been 
able to procure the publication and wide dissemination of state- 
ments which have induced a general belief in this country that 
her heavy expenditures for mail packets have not been ** for the 
special object of encouraging ship using and shipbuilding,” but 
solely upon considerations affecting the efficiency and economy of 
the mail service, ‘‘or when any other considerations had weight, it 
was the necessity for intercourse with the colonies. I will quote 
from the Report of the Committee on Contract Packets, presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, by command of her Majesty, 1853:” 
‘The object which appears to have led to the formation of 
these contracts and to the larger expenditure involved, were to 
afford us rapid, frequent, and punctual communication with those 
distant ports which Feed the main arteries of British commerce, 
and with the most important of our foreign possessions ; fo foster 
maritime enterprise, and to encourage the production of asuperior 
class of vessels, which would promote the convenience and wealth 
of the country in time of peace, and assist in defending its shores 
against hostile aggression.” 

‘* These expectations have not been disappointed.” . . . “It 
is not easy to estimate the pecuniary value of these results. . .” 

‘* Lastly, it isto be considered that there are several services 
which, if they were not carried on by the British Government, 
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would probably be undertaken by the governments of foreign 


” 


states. ° ° 


Referring to the Cunard subsidy, which was shown to have 


grown to £173,340, or to be at the rate of $2.72% per mile, it is 
asserted the subsidy was £61,642 in excess of the postage received, 

‘* They attach great importance to a long and undisturbed 
term of contract as above, enabling them to incur the expenses 
necessary for a successful competition with their rivals.” This 
contract, which was to continue at that time until 1862, was ex- 
tended for five years in 1859, after the Collins line had been crushed, 
as above shown, by a combination of expectant rebels and dough- 
faces. 

The value of a long time contract was shown as late as last 
July, when an extension of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam- 
ship Company’s contract was under consideration before Parlia- 
ment. According to ‘* Herapaths’ Railway and Commercial 
Journal,” ‘* Mr. Sutherland, the chairman of the company, in a 
very lucid statement showed that the company do not favor foreign 
producers, or use their power to injure the English shipping com- 
panies.” 

The assertion that the Collins line was destroyed by the law 
of 1858 is confirmed by some remarkable questions asked a Treas- 
ury official by members of a Parliamentary Committee on Packet 
and Telegraph Contracts in 1859. Some of these are trans- 
cribed : 

By Richard Cobden : 

**@. 558. You are aware that it (the Collins line) ceased because the Ameri- 
can Government withdrew the subsidy ?” 


By Mr. Wilson : 


**@. 613. Mr. Cunard’s contract is £191,000, is it not ?” 

“A, Yes, £191,400.” 

“Q. 617. £320,000 is the amount which is now paid by this country and the 
colony for the trans-Atlantic postage, including the Galway line ?” 

**Q. 618. And in the face of these increasing subsidies the American Govern- 
ment has altogether relinquished the practice of subsidizing their vessels, and their 
vessels, of course, have been driven off the passage ?” 


It is doubtful if contempt for the patriotism or sense of any 
body of men was ever more thoroughly expressed than in questions 
558 and 618, by which Messrs. Cobden and Wilson preserved in 
the pages of an official English document the story of our loss of 
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the North Atlantic carrying trade. Yet it is probable that the 
persons who delivered philippics in Congress against American in- 
terests, and wrote articles asserting that the withdrawal of sub- 
sidies was the only thing necessary for the financial success of the 
line, and the triumphant extension of American commerce, at 
least received the high honor of praise from England for their 
broad views, original thought, and thorough knowledge of 
political economy, as is the case with their successors of like 
kidney at the present day. 

Three hundred and twenty thousand pounds, sterling, sup- 
ported as it was by a patriotic national feeling, prevailed against 
an appropriation of $346,500, impelled by treason to every Ameri- 
can interest. Under these circumstances English writers com- 
menced preaching against subsidies. But the Cunard line is now 


getting a subsidy of $85,000 a year, a proceeding on a parity with 


a yearly land grant to the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Hand in hand with the misinformation regarding the duration 
and action of our navigation laws and the purposes of the ‘** Mail 
Packet Contracts,” statements intended to injure or, at least, 
efficient in injuring our commercial and manufacturing interests, 
have been freely promulgated, as in ‘‘Our Merchant Marine.” 
** And that was not in any sense as subsidy, but under contracts 
made by the Post-Office Department, solely upon considerations 
affecting the efficiency and economy of the mail service. 

‘* But in every case these payments, by whatever names they 
have been designated, have been no more than was indispensable 
to secure the necessary mail, or the Government service, and no 
act of British legislation can be cited to show that money was 
ever voted by Parliament for the purpose of aiding in the con- 
struction and employment of ships for the British commercial ma- 
rine. 

And, ‘‘all these assertions, however, will be found on examina- 
tion to rest upon no truthful or substantial basis, and are what 
may be properly designated as ‘ historic lies.’ ” 

In the London Times of September 28th, 1886, is a letter 
from J. Henniker Heaton, M.P., to Postmaster-General Raikes, 
in which, after quoting the assertion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that ‘‘we are losing £1,000 a'day, £365,000 a year, by 
our ocean mail service,” he says: ‘‘ As a matter of fact the 
amount ought to be reduced by the amount of the enormous sub- 
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sidies paid for purposes utterly different from those for which the 
post-office exists. It cannot be insisted upon too strongly that 
the subsidies are not paid by way of making up a deficiency in 
the postal accounts, but in order to keep up the character of our 


merchant fleet. 

‘*As bearing on this question of subsidies, I may mention that 
three years ago England was the only European country sending 
regular and fast steamships to Australia. Three years ago the French 
Government subsidized the powerful Messagaries Maritimes to the 
amount of £160,000 a year. The company thereupon built for 
the Australian trade six magnificent steamers. . . . Each of 
these steamers now takes to France £100,000 worth of Australian 
produce every trip, and carries some of our mail. I observe that 
the four weekly steamers are now to be changed to fortnightly, 
with a subsidy of £250,000 a year. 

*«The German Government is equally alert. It has established 
a splendid line of steamers to Australia, with a subsidy of £120,- 
QOO a year. 

‘*The danger with which these subsidized lines threaten our 
colonial trade need not be concealed . . . , but are we to 
assume that subsidized trade reaching the enormous volume of 
£100,000 will not be reciprocated ‘ws 

There seems to be a direct antithesis between the two views 
quoted. Of course the well-known Quaker gun that our tariff 
prevents exportation of manufactured goods will here be brought 
to the front for the benetit of those who, getting their intelligence 
by second hands, do not know that in 1885 27,4; per cent. of 
our exported manufactured produce went to Great Britain and 
[reland, and that between 1860 and 1886 the value of our exports 
of manufactured products had increased 133 per cent., while the 
value of agricultural products increased only 75 per cent. during 
that time. 

But Mr. Heaton does not rest with his letter to the London 
Times. In a communication to The Colonies and India, July 
8th, 1887, he states, as if he had “historic lies” in his mind : 

“The deficit of £365,000 is due to the subsidies which are 
given to various lines of steamships which carry the mails and by 
the amount of these subsidies the deficit ought to be reduced. 
: In fact, there exists at this moment a law under 
which any steamer sailing from an English port can be com- 
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pelled to carry mails to the port of destination, no matter where, 
for ld. per letter. Letters are now carried to Australia and 
New Zealand at a charge to the Government of only 1d. per letter, 
in fast steamers not subsidized; yet in order to bolster up the sub- 
sidized steamers, the Government of England charges the people 
6d. per letter.” 

The italics are Mr. Heaton’s, and the subsidy paid to the 
Australian steamers is £170,000 per annum. 

In the annual report on the foreign commerce of the United 
States for 1884, in a letter addressed to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics by Mr. Atkinson, the question is asked : ‘* Why has 
not a system of steamship communication been established, with- 
out any bounty or subsidy, between the United States and South 
America, as has been done between Great Britain and South 
America ?” On writing to Mr. Nimmo complaining of the per- 
version of fact implied by the above question, I was assured that 
Mr. Atkinson, who was well acquainted with the history of this 
subject, thought my complaint was dealing with ‘‘ ancient his- 
tory.” 

In a report issued by the British post-office in 1863, it is said: 
**To assume that those packets were only established for post- 
office purposes is to charge the government with the most absurd 
extravagance. ‘The West India packets, for instance, were estab- 
lished at a cost of £240,000 per annum, though the utmost return 
that was expected from letters was £40,000, leaving the £200,000 
a clear deficii.” 

The contract with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
made for 10 years commencing in 1841, was by private agreement 
at the rate of £240,000 per annum, when the West Indian and Mex- 
ican Packet Company, according to testimony before a Parliament- 
ary Committee, was doing the work for £76,373. In July,1850, anew 
contract was made with the Royal Mail Company, to extend over 
11 years, with 12 months’ notice of discontinuance, at the rate 
of £270,000 per annum, for not to exceed 547,296 miles of sea 
service, between the latitude of the mouth of Jupiter Inlet in 
Florida and the mouth of La Plata, and as far west as the Isth- 
mus of Panama. Any additional service to be paid for at the rate 
of 9 shillings and 10 pence, $2.36, per mile. 

In 1863 another contract, to commence in 1864, was made 
with the Royal Mail Stean. Packet Company, to continue six 
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years, with twelve months’ notice, at the following annual rates, 
Viz. : 


PP din cnddiehs Reuhineetaketkeedeukesda ited ened £33,500 
I 172,914 
£206,414 


On January 30th, 1883, Postmaster-General Fawcett said, in 
reply to a Parliamentary question: ** The amount paid to the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company as an annual subsidy under 
contract was £80,500, and the amount of net receipts from the 
postage was £28,000.” And on March 24th, 1884, Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley, in reply to another Parliamentary question, said of a 
new contract with his company, in the face of tenders for a less 
amount, *‘ that several other tenders were sent in, but they pro- 
posed to take the mails via New York, which was not a conven- 
tent course.” 

Our mails and ambassadors for years went to Rio via Liver- 
pool. John Roach, who established a direct line between this 
port and Rio, reducing the freight on coffee, according to official 
statistics, from 75 cents and $1 per bag to an average of 40 cents, 
was, for this and other crimes against the trade and commerce of 
Great Britain, driven into bankruptcy and an unnecessarily early 
grave, with no recognition of his honesty except the abject apolo- 
gy of the Avening Post, the zeal of whose editor had led it into 
actionable calumny. Postmaster-General Vilas, with an appro- 
priation in hand, nullifies the laws he had sworn to execute, and 
offers for this and other foreign mail service the pay with which 
Toombs and his co-conspirators arranged for the transfer of our 
commerce to Great Britain. Her Gracious Majesty has conferred 
the honor of knighthood on many a man who has done far less 
for British interests. 

In ‘* The Question of Ships,” by J. H. Jerrold Kelley, Lieu- 
tenant United States Navy (Appleton, 1884), a book which has 
weight given it by being based on a prize essay on the subject, 
“Our Merchant Marine; the Sources of its Decline andthe Means 
to be Taken for its Revival,” the following sentence occurs: 
‘Of the £783,000 voted in 1881, more than one-half went for 
mail purposes, and not a guinea was tabooed to ships surveying 
mankind with a commercial view, or built in any country from 
China to Peru.” 
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Whether this sentence means anything more than that other 
subjects besides history are neglected at our national school for 
dilettanti sailors, the reader may judge. But as the English 
postal authorities refuse to send regular mails by the Fulda, 
which rescued the passengers of the Oregon without salvage, an 
uct which, according to English papers, forged another link 
which binds England and Germany together, Lieutenant Kelley 
evidently cannot mean that England is building up the German 
merchant marine, as we are building up the English, even though 
he Fulda was built in England, and the charge per pound for 

ters via Southampton would be only one shilling ten 

tead of three shillings via Cork. 

Whatever mistiness there may be 

ut. Kelley is an ardent advocate f 
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war, mostly British, and the ,» a the British were n ithe 
as ZO l model rs, 1a] ers, or sailors as the Ame ricans. This is 
fact that even the dough-faces, who in 1858 voted with '’oombs 
y our commerce and cripple our export trade, were proud 
il Cunard had for some time received his enormous subsi- 
And though it now suits the purpose of many to assert thi 
contrary, the wonderful record of our yachts in the contests for 

the ** America cup” fully controverts their statements. 

Including the first race at Cowes in 1851, when the report was, 
= May it please your Majesty, there zs no second,” to the contest 
of last summer, there have been eight trials for its possession, in 
which seventeen races have been sailed, in only one of which, 
when the ** Columbia” broke its steering gear, did the English 
yachts fail to ‘‘ keep astern,” and Lieutenant Henn, who spent a 
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year on our coast, says in the London Field: ‘‘ Their ordinary 
coasting schooners would give many of our cruising schooner 
yachts all they could do to beat them, and most of the Gloucester 
fishing schooners, to say nothing of the pilot boats, can leave most 
of our cruising yachts out of sight.” 

This testimony, with the records of our races, is conclusive 
that we still retain our skill as marine architects and sailors; and 
it would take careful search among our professors of political 
economy to find a man who would assert that these races have not 
improved the models of English yachts. An acquaintance with 
the merits of our river, sound, and coasting steamers would con- 
vince any one that, if our opportunities for building ocean-going 
steamships had not been curtailed by the law of 1858, the world’s 
sea borne freights and passengers would now be carried quicker 
and cheaper than at present, and the increase of ocean freights 
would have proceeded at a faster rate than the increase of 
our railroad freights, since we reduced our freight charges to 
between one-half and one-third of those in England, with a saving 
in freight money of £200,000,000, or $1,000,000,000 for the year 
1884, on what we would have paid if our freight charges were as 
high as they are in England. 

It seems absurd to argue that we, who stand pre-eminent for 
the efficiency and cheapness of our locomotives, cars, and railroad 
service generally, who have introduced our types of stationary 
engines and pumps into England, where they are either purchased 
or built, retain our old skill as sailors and have the fastest and 
best river and coastwise steamers in the world, cannot build and 
sail the fastest and best ocean steamers at the lowest cost, if our 
Government extended the same aid to our shipping which the 
merchant marine of England has received, and which Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, and Austria are now giving to their shipping. 

But no, papers which have had nothing to say about the Cu- 
nard or Vancouver-Hong Kong subsidy, that long stood the incon- 
venience resulting from all our mails from England arriving in 
one day, without criticism, and have failed to inform their read- 
ers that France and Italy, buying their ships from England, find- 
ing that a payment for mileage sailed was inefficient, resorted to 


direct subsidies, have found profit and pleasure in filling their 
columns with arguments for the prosperity of Clyde shipbuilders, 
and denunciations of subsidies—if paid to Americans. 
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When Gordon was cooped up in Kartoum, it was proposed to 
build a railroad from Suakim to Berber, and American pumps 
were ordered to supply water in the desert. British papers ex- 
claimed, ** we should like to know why the contract was let to an 
American at all, and why asingle penny of the money paid by the 
British tax-payer should be sent out of this country ?” ‘* War- 
fare will assume a totally different aspect if British taxes are to 
be employed to enrich the rival manufacturers of other countries, 
while our own artisans lack bread.” 

The railroad could not be built without water. 

There were no English pumps which could supply water for the 
distance required. 

The Suakim-Berber road is not built. 

And we are advised to buy ships for peace and war, where their 
purchase will enrich the rival manufacturers of a nation which, 
turning its attention from the Dutch to us, has not at any time 
ceased trying to reduce us to the condition of the Hollanders ; 
even rewarding Laird with knighthood, whose efforts to prevent 
our engrossing too large a share of the world’s commerce cost her 
$15,000,000 ‘* smart money.” 


Mr. Wells and others advise us to buy our ships from Eng- 


land, and develop a superior class of naval constructors by repair- 
ing them. Something like this plan has been tried in litera- 
ture, but has not proved entirely successful. 


We are now just completing a century of national existence ; 
and though, under the circumstances, nothing can be done with 
the small remnant, we can easily, if we will, arrange for a gov- 
ernment which shall not only refrain from giving away every 
American interest in an effort to reduce us to the level of less 
‘avored nations, but will restore us to the proud position on the 
ea we were holding forty years ago. 


E. P. Norra. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


I. 

HOW TO NAME CHILDREN. 
THERE are some things which we cannot reason out. Science fails to disclose 
the reason why the cyclone, in its semi-elliptical whirl moves from the right to 
the left in the Northern hemisphere, and from the left to the right in the Southern 
half of the globe ; and so too some unknown force directs the spiral course of the 
reeping vine. May there not be some subtle forces directing the fate of men ? 
Do natural laws govern only the movement of the winds or the growth of plants ? 
i name bestowed upon the helpless infant produce effects, and become 

‘*One of the few, the immortal names that were not born to die ?” 
Our first parents and the prominent persons spoken of in Holy Writ seem to 
have bad but one name: Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Moses, Aaron, andJoshua. But 

I 


ising without notice t 


© intervening ages and coming down to our own times 
ng ourselves particularly to our own country, if we examine the names 


reat men we will be surprised at the preponderance of single-named (mean 


ing 1¢ name in addition to the surname) persons. 

Let us go to the Revolution. Take thesigners of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. First we find a committee appointed to draft it. They were Jefferson, 
Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston None of these had middle names 
except Livingston. Of those who signed the Declaration, on the part of the 


States, there were as follows: 


5 from Massachusetts, of whom one had a middle name. 
3 from New Hampshire, of whom none had middle names, 


2 from Rhode Island, do. do, 
t from Connecticut, do. do. 
41 from New York, do. do, 
5 from New Jersey, do. do. 
Y from Pennsylvania, do. do 
$ from Delaware, do. do, 
3 from Maryland, do. do. 
3 from North Carolina, do. do, 
t from South Carolina, do. do. 
3 from Georgia, do. do, 


6 from Virginia, of whom two had middle names. 


So that out of the fifty-three signers there were only three who had more than 
one name. 
In 1786 there was a commercial convention called to meet at Annapolis to 
msider the commercial relations of New York, Delaware, New Jersey, Penunsyl- 
vania and Virginia. Not a solitary delegate to that convention had a middle 
hame, 


In 1787 a convention was held to revise the Constitution, and out of the 
fifty-six delegates to this convention there were only five with more than one 
name, 


eprear ses 


ta Ri a 
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Of the forty-eight who signed the Articles of Confederation on the 9thof July, 
1788, only four had more than one name. Of the thirty-six speakers of the House 
during the first half century of the nation’s existence, only twelve had more than 
one name, Of the five Chief Justices during the same period none bad more tban 
one vame. (Now that there is a vacancy let double-named aspirants beware.) Of 
the thirty-one Associate Justices during the same period only five had more than 
one name. Of the eighteen Secretaries of State only two had middle names ; of 
the eighteen Secretaries of the Treasury, only eight ; of the twenty-six Secretaries 

f War, only nine ; of the twenty-one Secretaries of the Navy, only eight. 

We have had twenty-two presidents during our national existence. Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler, Fillmore, 
Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, and Cleveland all entered into office witn- 
out the unnecessary luggage of a middle name. These sum up fifteen out of the 
twenty-two, and all the ** two-termers” are in the list except oue (U. S. Grant). 
Under such circumstances, now that we approach a Presidential election is it not 
pertinent to inquire, ‘* What’s in a name ¢” 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, only five ex-Senators became Presi- 
dent : John Quincy Adams, Martin Van Buren, James Monroe, Andrew Jackson, 





James Buchanan—all of one name, except the ubiquitous Adams, who seems to 
have held every office of note in the country except the Chief Justiceshiy As 
Grover Cleveland will be the Democratic nominee, it is well for the Republicans 
to remember that it seems to be an unwritten law that no Senator (particularly if 
he has a middle name) can be elected ; and so, if they will take a Senator to test 
the rule, they have few to choose from. There is John Sherman, or Philetus 
Sawyer, or E. Hale, or J. Chace, or perhaps one or two more. 

Is there not something in a name? Must not there be some influence, 
which we know not of, which, under the operation of cause and effect, produces 
such results as are cited above. It is true that there are instances of great men 
whose names are long and whose achievements are famous, but are they not 
few compared with the number of great men with single names? 

PETER J. OTEY. 


Il. 
OUR HOLD ON CUBA 
Do we want Cuba? Do we wan‘ her as an integral part of the Nati-n? Do 
we want her as a colonial possession ? I think the unanimous voice of the country 


would answer ‘‘ No! ” to both interrogatories. But is there not another species of 
ownership which will confer upon us all the advantages which would accrue from 
annexation without hampering us with the responsibilities springing out of annex- 
ation ? It seems to me that Mother Britain has taught us how to own Cuba with- 
ut owning it—how tocontrol Cuba without governing it—how to reap all benefits 
f Cuban possession without the expense and responsibilities of Cuban protection. 
Over the savage and semi-civilized tribes and nations which the commercial 
and religious zeal of the subjects of Victoria have subjugated to British influence, 
Great Britain, as a nation, has establizshed what she calls ‘*‘ Commercial Suprem- 
acy.” In plain language, she permits these weaker races to buy their rum, their 
Brummagem idols, and their scanty needs of dry-goods, only from herself, and 
prohibits them—not by force, but by the “ laws of trade”—from disposing of their 
native products in markets other than those controlled by Englishmen. 
To be sure, we have no American opium that we need market at th» points of 
bayonets or the muzzles of guns, upon unwilling and inoffensive Cubans; but, inas- 
much as we improved upon the British Constitution, so likewise we may improve 
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on the methods of the British tradesman. In the easiest and simplest manner 
possible, we can place Cuba at our mercy, by simply shutting her sugar out of 
American markets. And we can do this without over-taxing the energies of our 
pavy, or incurring the displeasure of European powers. We have simp!y to 
increase the duties on imported sugar, and at once have Cuba at our mercy, and 
at the same time strengthen one of the great agricultural interests of our own 
country. 
V. Perry ATWELL. 


Ill. 
THE DEATH INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 


Tue Nortsa AMERICAN Review has given considerablespace of late to disc uss- 






ing the instincts and reasoning powers of animals. One of the most interesting 
questions in this line of investigation is the question whether animals are subject 
to premouitions of impending death. It seems sometimes as if they could feel 
their mortal peril without any promptings of their five senses. I remember kill- 
i cat once in my youth, when a second shot was necessary to finish it. As I 
leveled my gun at the wounded creature, she turned on mea look which I can 

ividly recall, after the lapse of years. There wasa dignity and a despair in 


her look that astonished me. She was an abject and wretched creature, to which 


death was a merciful kindness; but the terrible look of Death that she gave me 
haunted me for some time 

Ag man of my acquaintance had a beautiful tortoise-shell cat of which he 

! his wife were very fond. For some reason or other they most reluctantly 


d led to kill it, and the gentleman went out to the barn and hunted up an axe 
and block suitable for the disagreeable operation. When he returned to the sit- 
ting-room, the big, lazy cat was lying on his wife’s lap, purring contentedly. He 


started to pick it up, with perfect gentleness, as be had often done, but the cat 


suidenly shrank back from his grasp and, locking straight up into his face, gave 
a st unearthly howl, as of utter despair. Both the look and the cry were quit 
un! inything that he or his wife had ever seen or heard it seemed as if the 





creature were conscious of his intention. What mysterioussense told it of the ox 
and block awaiting it 
\ case still more interesting, for which I can vouch, was that of a cow and her 


calf. The farmer who owned them kept the calf in bis barn, but drove the 


off to a distant pasture every morning with the rest of the herd. She soon be- 
é reconciled to the arrangement, and was accustomed to feed quietly until it 
Was time to return to her calf. One day the farmer killed the calf suddenly and 
painlessly. There was no outcry, no chance for the cow to see the deed. She was 
listance from the barn, which apparently precluded the possibility of her 
knowing what bad been done. Yet no sooner was the calf dead, than she left 


g with the rest of the herd and came up to the bars, lowing and showi 
ev ymptom of uneasiness. There she stayed from noon till milking tim 
moving about restlessly, as she had never done before. In this case the death in 
stinct seems to have been interwoven with the subtle maternal instinct. There 
was no communication possible, so far as buman senses could perceive, between 
mother and offspring ; yet there is no doubt that the cow had at least some dim 
knowledge of what was going on, and that she suffered more than the calf did 

Probably other cases of this kind could be gathered together, if diligent in- 


quiry were made. Such a collection would be of great value to the physiologist 





and psychologist. 


Anrnvur Mark CUMMINGS. 
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IV. 
MR. CARNEGIE ON SURPLUS REDUCTION. 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE is not only an agreeable writer, but—so true is the 
rule that the optimist is likely to be right and the pessimist to be wrong in fore- 
casting the tuture—a usually trustworthy writer. To two or three errors, how- 
ever, in his essay on ** The Surplus” in your March number, the geveral excellence 
hat essay renders it desirable to cau attention. 

It is safe to class his assumption that an average reduction of ten per cent. on 


import duties would be *‘ certain to increase revenues,” though such assumptions 


iften made, av an error. There is no certainty atall; only doubtful hypothesis, 
He supposes that imports would increase by more than teu per cent., without showiug 


? we are going to fiuc the ten corresponding per cent. additional] goods to export, 
or how, failing this, we are going to escape the conditions which necessitate a sub 
stantial equ valence of imports and exports in international commerce, It is easy, 
dou 3s, to point to instances where relieving a few articles of duty has been fol- 


lowed by largely ucreased importation of those articles ; but this result of special 


reductions, too limited to affect the general balance of trade, could not b» propor- 
tionately magnitied by extending reduction to imported articles generally. More- 
ver, if this redu n were uot the ** horizontal” one contemplated by hin., bu 

a {raw materials chief! Mr. Carnegie’s supposed effect would probably t 
reversed. Putting wool and ores on the free list could hardly fail, by cheapenii 

pli mulate |! anufactures of those articles, and diminish uuporia 
Lor thus giving a vofold reduction of reveoau 

Mr. Carnegie follows Senator Sherman’s example in slurring over the 
t f lis purpx so important, between “‘raw” and “finished” products ; 
gomg even so far as to insinuate a doubt that the distinction is a valid om put, 
witl SY ying over definitions, we mast admit one clear difference between 
the prodt n of an article ready for the consumer’s use, and that of an article 
requiring additional labor to complete it. By protecting the latter we increase 
t! ff ther } 


further elaboration and so impose a burden upon industry ; while pro 


tection of the former has iittle direct effect on other industries, exce] 


maiurh 





g 
a market fer unfinisbed products. It, for instance, Spanish ore is easier to 
t r our manufacturers than ore from Lake Superior, as Mr. Carnegie states, 
and if an import duty has to be levied for the purpose of making it less accessible 
t t increased cost of material must put them at a disadvantage as 
‘ j vitl eiguers under no such burden, unless care is taken to shift s 
I f shoulder to shoulder till the consumer is reached, that he m ul 
t I i Also, u 3 W 1 the blessingsof protection to be m } l 
by the producer of the crudest ware, we must increase the burden a little with 
each shifting, and multiply it considerably for the consumer But it must her 
be acknowledged that Mr. Carnegie may | te correct in his pract y t 
nportant contention. H an say with idence that ‘*‘ Congress w not 
imit iron ore free of duty,” and similarly with ‘‘the question of fi 


because he knows how weak and fallible our Congress is. Expectations from 


that body would be very differeut, were the Couyress composed of statesmen 
instead of congressmen. 


Our old acquaintance, the claim that “ protection is given to home industries 


n account of the greater c of lab here,” greets us once more from Mr. 
Carnegie’s lines. As usually met, it travels arm-in arm with that other claim, 


g 

that the reward of the laborer is kept up in this country by tariff duties, and 
would sink to starvation-point on their removal ; whereby two phenomena are 
neatly presented as at the same time cause and effect of each other. The simple 
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truth appears to be, that the greater cost of labor here is partly fictitious—an ex- 
pression, that is, of the fact that money is of smaller value in our land, because 
our laws give it less purchasing power outside—partly a result of the greater in 





trinsic value of a day’s labor by the educated American operative than by his 
worse-endowed foreign rival, and partly due to the better opportunities afforded 
the skilled workman in a newer country for setting up in business on his own ac- 
count ; altogether independent, so far as real, of import taxes, and capable of 
ving their total abolition 
Che ation with which he closes, that the President and others who advo 
( ariff reduction are sailing under false colors, calls for mention—hardly for 
us refutation. Mr. Carnegie has made out quite a strong case in favor of 
l 





u up the surplus to pay our still huge debt with; but he is not to be trusted 
when he intimates that such as wish to collect smaller revenues must be either 
st r dishonest 

W ASHINGTON, D. C. HENRY FARQUHAR. 


ve 
AN IMPORTANT ANNIVERSARY. 


DATING backwards from the 23d day of last April, and into the early years of 
the nation, if we run over exactly half a century of time, we come to an event 





which should fill the hearts of all good Americans with joint sensations of pride 
and sorrow. On the 23d of April, 1838, the British steamer “ Sirius” steamed 
into New York harbor, followed, a few hours later, by another British steamer, 
the ** Great Western.” Looking at the event with the calmness that comes to us 
as a succeeding generation, we know that our forefathers unwittingly saw in this 
twin arrival a presage of our future (now present) commercial relations with Great 
Britain; for the arrival of these vessels at the port of New York was, in fact, the 
real beginning of steam navigation between this country and Europe—they were, 
in fact, the pioneer vessels of practical steam commerce. That weshould feel pride 
in their arrival is justly due to those Americans who taught the builders and 
navigators of the “ Sirius” and ‘‘ Great Western ” the possibilities of that Ameri 





can invention, the steam-ship ; for it was an American vessel (the ‘‘ Savaunal 


designed, built, owned and navigated by citizens of the United States which, nine 





teen years previously, had told to the wondering nations of the world the possibili 
ties of the marine steam-engine. That we should feel sorrow, mingled with the 
kin sensations of shame and regret, is but natural, when we consider how, during 
the last half century, Great Britain has usurped the steam carrying trade which 
properly belonged and belongs to the United States 

It would seem to be one of the laws of fate that an inventor should never reap 
the full benefit of his invention. It would seem as if the United States, the home 
of the inventor of the ocean steamship, had suffered from the operation of this 
same law. But man should be superior to fate; and truly the American has 
shown heretofore, in many ways, an ability to conquer fate: and even now the 





country is restless over the commercial supremacy of Great Britain; and men in 
all walks of life are beginning to discuss the measures that should be taken to pro 
cure for the United States the commercial marine to which her God-given ocean 
boundaries and the ability of her citizens justly entitle her. 

Never, then, was there a more opportune moment for the discussion of those 
means and measures by which the United States is once again to lead the world 
in international navigation. 


ETIENNE AYRAULT 
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VI. 
““FLEXIBLE MAJORITIES.” 

In his very able and catholic paper entitled ‘‘ A Perilous Balance,” in the 
NortH AMERICAN Review for April, Mr. Rossiter Johnson says much that 
appeals to the good sense of every well-disposed American, whether of native or 
foreign birth. Certain of his conclusions, however, are hardly borne out waen 
considered in the light of reasonable non-partisanship. It may probably be 
assumed that he means *‘ Mugwumps” when he alludes to *‘ Such cranks as choose 
to band themselves into little makeweight parties that constitute balances of 
power,” and he kindly proceeds, in the next sentence, to remove the somewhat 
opprobrious taint that might attach to the term by calling for ‘‘ majorities so 
flexible that they can be cast one way at one election and the opposite way at the 
next.” 

Tnat is precisely the end for which Independents or Mugwumps exist, but Mr. 
Johnson seeins to lose sight of the fact that before he can establish his flexible 
majorities of ‘* twenty to one” on a working basis, there must needs be a modest 
beginuing liable to denunciation as “little makeweight parties,” and the like, to 
which he refers with such undisguised contempt. Every Republican probably 
regards the birth of his party as the inception of a genuine reform movement, but 
it is within the recollection of men not so very old that when the ‘free soil’ 
defection took place from the Whig ranks, nay, later, when the Republican party 
itself came into existence, its members were the Mugwumps of their day, and 
were freely accused of ‘‘ pharisaism,” of setting themselves upon a * holier than 
thou” platform, and so on; phrases which every newspaper reader will recognize 
as familiar jibes cast at the ‘‘ Independents” during the last presidential canvass, 
They are, in fact, phrases which rise naturally to the lips of every culprit when he 
finds himself in the presence of a jury that does not agree with defendant's 
counsel 

Mr. Johnson seems much disturbed at the nearly equal division of political par- 
ties, and the danger is, no doubt, grave in certain aspects. But there are com- 
pensations. We are all agreed that there should be larger majorities in every elec- 
tion, but irreconcilable differences arise when we attempt to decide from which 
party the majority should be drawn. In ordinary years of peace and prosperity the 
vote of every individual is largely influenced by personal considerations, mainly de- 





pendent, perhaps, upon the voter’s pocket. The reasonable pros and cons regarding 
protection and free trade, for instance, are so nearly balanced that no considerable 
majority can becounted upon for either side, and so with regard to almost all the 
questions that arise in the ordiuary course of events. But the momenta great 
vital matter distinctly involving right and wrong comes to the foro the “ perilous 
balance” disappears, and the majority on the side of right becomes irresistible 
wherever there is a free vote of all the people. Such a crisis has not arisen since 
the great overturning of 1860-61. Leaving the slave States out of the question, 
since a free vote of all the people was impossible there, a glance at the returns will 
show that the majorities for the Government were overwhelming in all the 
Northern States, and the ‘ perilous balance” was restored only when returning 
peace suffered the conditions once more ‘o become normal. There might easily be 
honest differences of judgment con . ‘ning the proper course to be pursued re- 
garding the treatment of the lately seceded States, and, in fact, these differences 
so promptly asserted themselves that the two great parties redivided practically 
upon traditional lines. If, however, any party should come before the people with 
some measure so obviously unwise that it could not be disguised by lying, the 
November elections would not leave public sentiment in doubt. Unquestionably 
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one great trouble is the facility with which lies are muitiplied. Mr. Johnson per- 
mits us to infer that he never heard of Democrats or Republicans rebuking their 
respective journals for lying in the interest of their own parties, or of a ‘‘ Mug- 
wump rebuking a Mugwump paper for lying on all sides.” I caw only account for 
his failure to meet such advocates of truth on the ground that, in his opinion, as 
soon as a Republican begins to rebuke lying in the interest of his own party he is 
no longer a Republican. As for Mugwumps, the chief reasen why they are re- 
viled of both parties is that they never fail to denounce lying whenever they find 
it. When they do so fail they are no longer worthy the name. 
CHARLES LEDYARD NorrTon. 
VIL. 
PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. 

THERE is nothing so pleasing to human expectation as personal immortality. 
To be assured of everlasting life without pain or care, without weariness or sati 
ety, with friendships unalloyed and with knowledge ever increasing, makes all 
trouble and sorrow in this world seem as nothing—as the mere dust that floats 
g dream aninspiration? Do desire 





with the passing breeze. But is tl vleasir 
iy S 


and expectation constitute an infallible premise upon which to found unquestion- 








able opinions / And is there adequate compensation for the loss of these cherished 
idea] 

Man’s body, lite those of other animals, is composed of the elements of matter 
in chemical combination, and finally after its brief life, returns to form part of 


the original stock from which it was constructed. Does there dwell in this cor- 
ruptible body an undying and incorruptible personality? Does the Creator do 


aught contrary to the universal and recoguized laws of life and death ? And is it 





not generally conceded that anything and everything that will live “ to eter- 
nity ’ has existed ‘** from eternity 

rhe glorious sun must, in the pature of things, go out in darkness, The stars 
that ** glitter on the mantle of night” must finally disappear. There may bea 
new birth of suns and stars, resultant from the same cause which placed those now 
shining in the beavens, and thus, by renewal, add light and lustre to the universe 
through a seeming eternity. So with all animate and inanimate life ; it is im- 
m | in the principle of reproduction, whose cycles roll on unceasingly unless 








checked by superior and antagonizing forces. Reproduction is theref i 
mortal principle precluding the probability of personal immortality. With life 
ends man’s usefulness to the world or to his Creator, Is it probable that he will 
be preserved for pain or pleasure, for reward or punishment ? The monarchs of 
the forest may be reproduced for an eternity of years with unchanged and recur- 
ring seasons. 

The grain of wheat from Egypt's tomb lost none of its vitality during a sleep 
of three thousand years, The frail, sensitive plant is equally immortal in it 
nature. If there isanything on earth too beautitul to die, it is the rose Y 
with all its beauty and fragrance the hoar frost regards it not, and the summer's 
sun, after painting its loveliness, witbers it without remorse, and but for the hope 
inspired by this reproductive principle, we should mourn its loss and weep at its 
destruction Now we can truly say and rejoice that its beauty never fades and 
its fragance is everlasting. 

Is man an exception to this wise and wonderful provision of nature ? And is it 
not ample compensation to know that old age, decrepitude and uselessness are to 
give place to youth, strength and beauty, and that man’s intelligence and virtues 


? 


become an immortal inheritance by bis children ? 


E. H. Roop. 
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VITl. 
THE USE OF HOLIDAYS. 

In the December number of the Review, Mr. Geoffrey Champlin, in a Note 
and Comment entitled ‘‘Our National Digestion,” asked why we had lost the 
power to digest into the bone and blood of good citizenship the hordes of foreign- 
ers who, for the last decade, had come to this country ; and Mr. Benton, ip the 
April REV1Ew, has a Note and Comment entitled *‘ The Holiday Hallucination.” 
I think I can answer Mr. Champlin’s question, aud refute Mr. Benton’s argument, 
by the statement of a few facts which these gentlemen appear to have over 
looked—though both are famed in literary circles for the thoroughness of their 
knowledge. 

There are a great many people living who have no conception of what the old- 
fashioned Fourth of July was like; and there isa smaller class, who, while re- 
membering the brass bands and the military parades, the speeches and bonfires, 
yet fail to see that there was, in all the noise and spread-eagleism, an influence 
stronger than the mere pleasure of an outing or the amusement ofa show. As 
one remembering something of those former Fourth of July celebrations, I cannot 
agree with Mr. Benton that our old holidays bave ‘‘ been more formally ob- 
served.” It seems to me that no thoughtful person can, on the Fourth of July, 
visit any of our great cities, or indeed any portion of our land where the foreig1 
element largely predominates, without seeing that the observance of the Nation’s 
birthday has fallen into desuetude—has become like an European Suuday,and lost 
nearly, if not entirely, ali of those characteristics which made 1t so remarkable an 
avniversary during the first century of the Nation’s existence. 

Our national holidays were not established merely as seasons of recreation and 
amusement, but as occasions on Which the people at large were to be educated in 
he history of the Nation and instructed in the principles on which the Nation was 
founded, On Washington's Birthday 1t was tLe custom to read aloud bis Farewell 





s from the pulpits of churches and the rostrums of public gatherings. On 
the Fourth of July the Declaration of Independence was declaimed by the principal 


orators of the neighborhood. There was a purpose then in the celebration of these 
days, for he who has learned the contents of those two State papers knows at least 
the groundwork of our political organization. Thus the observance of our national 


holidays educated the people in the rights and duties and principles of citizenship, 
and among the people so educated were the recent immigrents from other nations. 


Phe old-time observance of national holidays was an active, vital force working 
for good. It was not until this old-fashioned observance of our national bolidays 
became obsolete that the Nation began to experience difficulty in assimilating our 


foreign born population. It was not until Washington’s Farewell Address and 
the Declaration of Independence had become forgotten that foreign agitators 
found listeners to foreign theories of government. 

In the decay of the proper observance of our uational holidays I see the reason 
why the Nation now suffers as it does, and ina return to the holiday practices cf 
former days I see the remedy for the evils that afflict us. 

GEORGE NELSON 
IX. 
THE DECLINE OF NEW ENGLAND. 

THERE was a time when New England was looked upon as a sort of reservoir 
of the true American spirit ; when she sent her sons and her daughters out from 
the towns and the farms to be teachers to the rest of the nation and to found new 
empires in the West ; when the New England spirit seemed to be a leaven leaven- 
ing all the national life. 








- 
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Noone, knowing what the New England characteristics were, two score years 
ago, can, to-day, travel through New England and fail to note the changes which 
time has made in the babits and characters of the people. It seems almost as if a 
strange race had taken possession of the soil. The traits and traditions of the 
earlier settlers seem to be almost wholly forgotten, and the state of life in which 
the former inhabitants passed their existence is obsolete. The equality which once 
existed between man and man—between employer and employé—has been changed: 





there are fewer “ help” and more ‘‘servants;” the native stock has been replaced by 

ench Canadians, Scandinavians and Irish. These changes in New England 
are the more important, in that they are typical of the change which is being 
wrought in other sections of the country where new lines of social demarkation 
between classes are being defined and castes are being formed. 

When we look back on those good old days when to be a New Englander was 
to be a typical American, we can recall the pride that all men took ia hon- 
est manua! labor; we can recall how men and women labored without their labor 
lowering them in the social scale or preventing the development of their mental 
powers, how the squire left the scythe in the field while he leaned on the fence and 
talked about crops, or investments, or the last political news, to the farmer or the 
farmer's hired man, who was hauling grist to the nearest mill. 

All this is changed. Thesquire hasgone. The miller takes in city boarders 
and grinds no grain. The sturdy, independent farmer bas moved westward. The 
French Canadian or the Swede has dispossessed the hired man, who is now a 
stranger, not a friend; an inferior, not an equal. Even in the factory history of 
New England there bas been a decadence, the native born being supplanted by the 
foreign born, and social degradation following the change. It is from the Great 
West and the New South that the men now come who are typical Americans. If 
New England does not to-day lead the country as she did once, it is because the 
characteristics and modes of life of her present population no longer make great 
men. 

A study of the reasons for the decline of New England is most interesting, 
nor are they bard to find. Something is due to the general change which the 
increase of population has worked by increasing the size of the country and creat- 
ing new centres of mfluence. Something is due to the natural exhaustion follow- 
ing the drain which New England suffered when she sent the best of ber brain and 
sinew into the fertile fields of the West, or into the battle-fields at the South, at 
x herself of her strength and creating a vacuum into which poured 


once emy ty ing 
rivulets from the inundation of foreign immigration (and bowever worthy the 


foreign laborer may be, something of his former state of servitude still lingers 
about him and humiliates him into a lower caste than the descendants of the for- 
mer tillers of the soil) 
But while these changes have operated to effect the decadence of New Eng- 
, there is one change not hitherto mentioned, which far more than all others 


1used the decline in the sturdy independence of the New England character. 





] mean the increased number of rich and idle people who make New England the 
camping ground of their summer days. When I image New England as she was, 
Is 1 modern Sparta constantly at war with a stubborn soil and a bleak climate 


and disciplined in strengthening labor of mind and body ; when I image New Eng- 
land as she is to-day, 1 see a modern Capua, a vast hostelry, crowded with 
servants whose lives are spent in catering for the entertainment of idle pleasure 
seekers. Name for me the birthplace of any one of New England’s greater sons, 


and in nine cases out of ten you will name one of the fashionable summer resorts. 
The multitude of seaport towns and country villages from which came so many of 
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the nation’s best and greatest men are no longer now nurseries of earnest thinkers 
and patient workers, but the playgrounds of idle men and idler women from the 
cities. 

It is to this idle class that New England owes the decay of her former in- 
fluence. Watch any country village develop into a fashionable resort and you 
see the old New Englander move away. The show, the glitter, the greater wealth 
of the new comers, create a disparity which humiliates or offends the old set- 
tlers, and they move away ; while those who stay cannot escape the pernicious in- 
fluence of a large and wealthy idle class. 

GEOFFREY CHAMPLIN, 


X. 
LEARNING TO WRITE ENGLISH. 


Books are made up of everything nowadays; and sometimes the most 
wretched stuff makes the most successful book. Lately somebody has collected a 
number of the most ridiculous and puerile compositions of our public-school 
children, and published them under the title of **‘ Englische as she is spoke.” 
They are of the same character as that of the boy who described a horse as “‘ an 
animal with four legs, one on each end ;” and a shout of laughter has gone up all 
over the country. 

There is one thing, the simplest in the world, which is entirely neglected in our 
public schools, and which is perhaps the most potent means of acquiring good Eng- 
lish thatcan possibly be invented. I mean the practice of vonstantly writing to 
dictation passages from the works of good authors, <t is the reading-book, not the 
spelling-book, that should be used to learn to spell. Not only in New York, but 
all over the Union, the stupid practice prevails of making children memorize and 
write on their slates /is‘s of words, instead of consecutive sentences. The book 
that has the largest circulation in this country is the stupidest and most meaning- 
less book in existence, namely, Webster’s Spelling-book. Now this practice of 
drumming single words, letter by letter, into the heads of children, affords no as- 
sistance whatever in acquiring the power of expression; it is mere parrot-like 
learning, unconnected with thought. Hence their inability to write thoughts. 
There is no surer way of making a simpleton of a boy than by drilling him for a 
** spelling-match,” which is the laughing stock of foreigners and the favorite exer- 
cise of natives. 

Consider for a moment some of the advantages of writing to dictation as 
compared with those derived from this word-spelling practice. Ist. By dicta- 
tion, the child learns to associate words with ideas, to express thoughts, and not 
merely to spell words, 2d. It learns to think correctly by putting one thought 
logically after another. 3d. It learns the use of our common and most use:ul 
words, becomes familiar with the ‘‘ well of English undefiled,” which is much 
better than learning to spell mefempsychosis, phthisis, etc. 4th. It acquires a 
taste for correct language by becoming practically acquainted with the idiomatic 
use of English words, some of which have, as is well known, directly opposite 
meanings according to use. 5th. It learns to spell similar sounding words accord- 
ing to meaning, write, right, rite, etc. 6th. It learns, in the very best manner, the 
important matter of punctuation, by putting in the points as they occur in the 
dictation; and when it is remembered that pointing in English composition is 
largely a matter of taste, it will be seen that no better method of learning it can 
be devised. 7th. It gives the child a feeling for correct language, without which 
no good writing is possible. 
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In fact, in writing to dictation the scholar drinks in good language at every 
pore : his hand, his eye, bis ear, his mind, his imagination are all at work while so 
writing; he is learning the force, power, meaning and effect of words by actual use, 
by doing, which is the only correct way of learning. In spelling single words no fac 
ulty is emploved except memory, the poorest of the faculties. It was by studying and 
writing passages from good English authors that two of our very best writers 
learned to compose, viz., Franklin and Cobbett, the former in Addison’s Spectator 
and the latter in Swift’s Tale of a Tub. The practice of writing to dictation is 
precisely the same as the work of the compositor ; it is setting down word after 
word, thought after thought, and pointing off according to sense, and this train 
ing presents the remarkable result that half the editors of the Uuited States, the 
men who form public opinion, have graduated, not from the university, but from 
the composing room. For heaven's sake, abolish this stupid practice of making 
children spell words and cause them to write though/s, and you will have no fur- 
ther occasion to laugh at their use of ‘*‘ Englische as she is spoke.” 


Rosert WATERS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


I, 
COUNT TOLSTOI’S SHORT STORIES. 


Count To.sTot follows the fashion so prevalent just now among men of letters, 
of appearing suddenly in a new and unexpected rdle. Weare familiar with his 
name as novelist, historian, moralist and political economist. The pen of an 
enthusiastic translator now introduces him to usin a sort of pot pourri volume,* 
the earlier and larger portion of which is made up of children’s stories. The first 
three are of a religious nature, and the reader anticipates a book suitable for the 
Sunday-school library, so pure and elevating is their tone. But these are quickly 
followed by marvelous accounts of bear hunts, and stories of pet dogs and 
horses ; and by scenes from common life written after the terse fashion of the 
Gesta Romanorum, and in other respects similar to these ancient tales. Attract- 
ive little sketches to illustrate the elementary principles of physics, zodiogy, and 
botany are succeeded by a collection of fables, in part paraphrases from the In- 
dian, and in part imitations of them. The stories selected from the Novaya As- 
buka, or, as the American boy would express it, from the “New Speller, or 
A-B-C book,” might have been taken from an appendix to the immortal, blue 
covered collection of Webster. This medley of short compositions concludes 
with a sketch of the school for peasant children founded by Count Tolstoi at Yas 
naya Polyana, oneof his estates a few miles from the city of Tula, in which the 
Count’s peculiar ideas of education are exemplified. The school was founded on 
the principle that all children have an intense desire to learn, and that this desire 
furnishes the motive for self-government ; consequently, each child is allowed to 
goani come at pleasure. The state of things resulting from such rules, or lack 
of them, is acknowledged to be somewhat humiliating to the teacher, whose 
classes often dismiss themselves summarily, seize their hats and rush away down 
the street, singing ani shouting as they go. Count Tolstoi believes that no discip- 
liuary interference whatever should be allowed in the school-room. Two boys, if 
found fighting, will soonest come to a natural understanding if left to themselves. 
Both are not guilty ; the innocent is liable to receive injustice at the hands of a 
disciplinarian, if interference is allowed ; if they are forced to ask pardon of 
each other, the evil passions thus suddenly calmed are sure to break forth again. 
“All scholars are eager to learn,” reasons the Count, ‘‘since they come to school 
for no other purpose, and if they are interested they will not let their lawlessness 
run into excess.” The highest form of discipline is attained when the pupils are 
granted full liberty to learn and to behave as they please. These theories do not 


* “ The Long Exile, and Other Stories for Children.” By ¢ nt Lyof Tolstoi. Translated 
from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Bok Thomas Y. Crowell & ¢ 
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readily suggest the best results to the American educater; but their practical 
working in the schocl at Yasna Polyana appears to have been, in a measure, suc- 
cessful, 

Count Tolstoi is unquestionably a man of genius, and his merits are suffi- 
‘iently appreciated in this country ; but his translator’s extravagant encomiums, 
as found in his preface, will be accepted at their face value by very few readers. 


IL. 
CORRECTNESS IN SPEECH. 


Mr. J. H. Lona, in his little manual on ‘‘ Slips of the Tongue and Pen,”* has 
collected a great deal of very useful material in the form of common errors, 
grammatical points, suggestions upon composition, synonyms, preferable forms 

f expression, objectionable words and phrases, and punctuation. Many persons 
will be surprised on looking the book through to find how much they do not know 
and how much they have to unlearn on the above points. The very first caution 
hits a very common misconception of the word ‘‘ apparent,” which is constantly 
used in the sense of ‘‘ evident,” whereas there is a very fine but real distinction 


between the two words. How many people fall into the way of saying a ‘ bad 
cold,” instead of *‘ a severe or dangerous cold,” it is impossible to say. Common 
use has almost established this and a great many other errors, but it is well, 
nevetheless, to keep up the standard of correct speech. When a person says, “ I 
beg to say.” he really means “ I beg leave to say,” but with the true American 
instinct of condensation the “leave” is often dropped. A real estate agent will 


probably tell you that such and such property has depreciated or appreciated in 
value, forgetting that ** value” has no business in such asentence. The author 
thinks that the intransitive meaning of ** depreciate” is justifiable by usage. As 
to the word “differ” Mr. Long sides with those who say “‘ differ from,” but the 
advocates of “ differ with” ought not, perhaps, to feel discouraged. To ‘differ 


from” a person or thing is to be different in form, or in some other particular, 


but when we say we differ with a person we really mean that we dispute his con- 
clusions—we have a difference or a disagreement with him. Weare not so sure 
that Mr. Long does not lose sight of this distinction. A black man differs from a 
white man in respect of his color; he *‘ differs with” him when be contradicts or 
questions his logic. Apart, however, from an occasional instance of far-fetched 
criticism on common usage, this manual is evidently the work of an observant 
and scholarly mind, and a careful and frequent reading of it by that useful class 
of men and women, the reporters for newspapers, would save the English 
language from a great deal of very violent treatment. When a musical or 
dramatic critic writes about the rendition of a certain performance, or when one 
reads about a solitary traveler partaking of refreshments, when no one else wa 

there to partake with, the commonness of the blunder is no excuse. And yet the 
most accurate of people will fall into such snares. Hence the utility of such un 

pretentious band-books as the one now under notice. 


III. 
VCLAPUK. 


What is Volapiik ? Once ina while for a year or two past, newspaper readers 


have come across this mysterious word, and it is perbaps now beginning to be under- 
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stood that it stands for a new language,—some attempt of somebody to construct 
a universal language.* And with that explanation tbe subject has probably been 
dismissed from most practical minds. Mankind has settled down so thoroughly 
into the destiny of confusion or at least diversity of tongues that the idea of hav- 
ing one speech and language looks chimerical. Whether it be possible for any 
human being to discover a way out of the bewildering labyrinth is a question 
which few busy people of to<lay would care to spend much time considering. To 
many people, perhaps most, the acquisition of any foreign language, whether 

ving or dead, is a task so painful and forbidding as to be practically impossible. 
(hose who reside for any length of time abroad can usually ** pick up” enough of 
the language of the people about them to hold their own in conversation. <A few 
gifted ones overcome all difficulties, but the majority of even educated people, 
including those who can read and translate in different languages, never feel at 
home with any but their own. 

Volapiik-——-pronounced with a long o and the German ii—signifies world 
language, and is the latest attempt to create some international mode of expressing 
thought. Its author is a German Catholic priest, J. Martit. Schleyer, who de- 
voted twenty years to the maturing of his system. It was first published to the 
world in 1879, but for some time did not attract much notice. It gained ground, 
however, steadily, and several societies were soon formed in some of the leading 
cities of the continent of Europe for its propagation. There are at present about 
a hundred and fifty of these societies, and eleven periodicals are published in its 
interest. The chief aim of the friends of this movement is to furnish a vebicle for 
international commercial correspondence in the form of a language which can be 
readily acquired by any intelligent person. 

Mr. Sprague’s Handbook supplies us with some information as to the general 
principles on which the construction of the language is based. Thus, the radicals 
or root-words are generally chosen from existing languages, the selection being 
made on grounds of brevity, distinctness and ease of utterance. Abcut 40 per 
cent. of these root-words are from the English. The suffix én gives the infinitive, 
and the other moods and tenses and the different parts of speech are formed in an 
equally simple manner. Every letter has a uniform and separate sound, invari- 
ably the same, and the plural is always formed by adding s to the singular. Thus, 
**man,” singular, as in English ; plural, *‘mans.” Vom means woman ; plural, 
voms. The inventor appears to have made a careful study of the various Euro- 
pean languages, selecting points from every one, and avoiding all irregularities of 
declension and conjugation, and, as far as possible, every obscurity in accent 
pronunciation and double meaning of words, 

It could bardly be expected that absolute perfection bas been reached, but it 

- oo slight tribute to the author of Volapiik that of the many linguists and gram 
marians in various countries who have given it their careful attention none bave 
condemned it as impractical, or have suggested any very important modifications. 
The American Philosophical Society appointed a committee to investigate it, and 
though this committee pointed out some features which appeared to them open to 
objection, they reported on the whole strongly in its favor. 

Asin so many other innovations upon old ways time alone will prove the 


*** Handbook of Volapik."* By Charles E. Sprague, Member of the Academy of Volapik, 
President of the Institute of Accounts. New York: The Office Company 
** Volapik: An Easy Method of Acquiring the Universal Language,” etc., ete By Klas 
August Linderfelt. Milwaukee: C. N. Casper 
** Volapik: A Guide for Learning the Universal Language." By Samue) Huebsch. New 
York 
VOL, CXLVI,—NO. 378. 40 
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adaptability of Volapiik to the purposes for which it is designed. No one in his 
serious senses can imagine that it wiil displace any existing language, but it may 
be of vast service in simplifying tne methods of communication between intelli- 
gent people of different nations. It might even be wise, after its utility has been 
demonstrated beyond question, to make it a regular feature of popular or at any 
rate of commercial education in every civilized country. 

Uf the three handbooks before us the first-named is the largest and most com- 
prehensive, containing a complete grammar, with chapters on derivation, prefixes 
and suffixes, compound words, and a copious vocabulary. It also contains a kev 
to the exercises. The other treatises are also admirably clear, and have the great 
merit of conciseness. 


IV. 
A DIFFICULT SUBJECT DISCUSSED. 


Tre author of “* Divorce Abolished ** writes with a high moral purpose, and is 
evidently a caretul student of human nature. The treatise is not a long one—a 
matter of some eighty-four pages—and those who feel that the question is one of 
great social importance and desire light upon it might do well to study the sug- 
gestions here thrown out. The author has evidently some confidence in bis own 
opinions, for he announces that the evil of marital unhappiness can be abolished 
by those who will follow out his instructions. He gives ten prevalent causes of 
disagreement in married life, beginning with the general ignorance of women in 
the conduct of households and ending with the fact that the balance of power in 
the household now rests in the hands of the husband. Among the other evils are 
the undue idealism with which young people enter married life, the interference 
of outsiders, babits of dissipation, and the failure to concede the wife’s ownership 
of herself. Without following the treatise through the entire ten causes, we may 
soy that the views and suggestions seem to us to be at times sensible and timely, 
and at other times rather wanting in these respects. So far as the influence of 
parents, especially mothers, is concerned, in training and instructing children for 
the future opening before them, tbe author cannot speak too strongly. There isa 
deplorabie lack of even elementary instruction and discipline in those matters 
which are essential to the proper conduct of homes. As for vice and dissipation, 
these are unfortunately too often the accompaniments, not only of poverty, but 
also of wealth and luxurious living, and will probably continue so to be until the 
end of thiugs. The most interesting part of the treatise, though perhaps the most 
obscure, is that in which the wife’s ownership of herself is discussed. The author 
seems bere to have hit upon a great discovery, and certainly discusses it with mod- 
eration and delicacy, but just what the discovery is, and how it istokeep married 
people from quarreling, we can hardly make out. What is apparently enjoined 
isa kind of platonic rule of life {n the married state, with exceptions after due an i 
formal consent. Frankly, it seems tous that the author here gets out of his depth 
altogether. He thinks that if wives were absolutely free to choose, there would 
be no danger of large families. But it is tobe doubted if large families bring 
about divorces. We rather think that the evil may lie in the opposite direction. 
Large families give parents something to think about, and when large families 
begin to be looked upon as a curse, divorces become frequent. Theauthor writes 
some good things about improvident marriages among the young, but if young 
people will only lower their false standards of home life and be content with 
small things, they will solve a great deal of the difficulty for themselves. Perhaps 


* * Divorce Abolished."” Published by A. J. Palmer, Minneapolis. 
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it would be wise to forbid by law any marriage until] both parties give some proof 
of being provident. Society may come to this in time. If a man could not 
legally marry until he had saved a few hundred dollars by his own honorable 
labor, there would probably be more manliness and less dandyism among our 
youth than at present. As to the balance of power question, what the author 
advances is entitled to consideration. The whole subject is vastly important, and 
must before long attract general attention, the evils of lax marriage laws, loose 
moral principles, and bad household management, with the ignorance, poverty 
and wretchedness following in the wake of imprudence and lust, being on the in- 
crease, notwithstanding the advance of civilization and the prctests of moralists. 


¥e 
THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE BIBLE, 


THERE can be no doubt tbat a gradual movement is in progress within the 
lines of Christian orthodoxy toward a better understanding of the Bible. Dr. 
Ladd, in this treatise,* holds steadfastly to the doctrine of Biblical authority and 
inspiration, but not in theold orthodox way. His work here avowedly covers about 
the same ground as bis larger treatise on ‘‘ The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” but is 
designed for readers of less erudition and leisure. It is a very able and exhaustive 
book, and probably represents the views of modern Christian apologists, and will 
be accepted by many in the Church as on the whole an exposition and vindication 
of the faith. Aud yet the book is in itself a concession to the spirit of fearless 
inquiry and criticism to which the Scriptures have always been subjected. Dr. 
Ladd abandons some of the old positions as untenable. He has no sympathy with 
those who utter a cry of horror over every imputation of historical or scientific 
inaccuracy. He waives aside the theory of verbal inspiration as utterly inde- 
fensible. He admits that some of the books of the Bible are credited to men who 
did not write them, that some of the miracles recorded in the Bible may be 
very gravely doubted, and that not a tew statements as to matters of fact—the 
traditions of Samson, for instance—may have been exaggerated by a species of 
poetic license. He concedes that *“‘in the matter of genealogies, numbers, dates 
and sequence of time” it is *‘ impossible to maintain the perfect accuracy of the 
writings of the Old and New Testaments ” (page 223). He tinds it needful to 
apologize for ‘‘ the inferior moral and religous tone” of some parts of the Bible ; 
and he, so to speak, ‘‘ caps the climax” by asserting in plain words thai inspira- 
tion as applied to human minds does not involve or guarantee infallibility of any 
kind, whether historical, linguistic, geographical, or ethical. 

With all these admissions before us we may naturally be tempted to ask what 
there is left to mankind of the old-fashioned Bible ; whether there be such a thing 
as infallible Scripture ; and, if so, on what basis that doctrine can be said to rest? 
Dr. Ladd’s view seems tu us tobe that the Bible—meaning the circuit of the 
canonical writings from Genesis to Revelation—cannot be looked upon as being 
the word of God, but simply as containing or embracing, and revealing that 
word ; that this revelation is made to the conscience and to the spiritual faculty 
in man, and especially to those who, placing themselves in a proper spiritual and 
receptive attitude, are aided and influenced by the same spirit to receive and ap- 
propriate it. This, of course, is a prodigious claim to make in behalf of auy book 


*“Whatis the Bible?” An inquiry into the origin and nature of the Old and New Testaments 
in the light of modern Biblical study By George T. Ladd, D. D., Professor of Divinity in the 
Yale University. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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or collection of books, conceded to be otherwise so full of errors ; and many 
rationalistic minds will put it on one side as entirely presumptuous in the face of 
that admission. But it is quite possible to conceive of divine truth being con- 
veyed to man through very imperfect media. It no doubt sorely tries the con- 
fidence of many in the Bible to find even the scholarship of the church rejecting 
it asan infallible authority on every subject on which it treats but one ; but if we 
must prune away old beliefs it does not follow that we must cut down to the 
roots, and even tear up and destroy that which is essential and vital to behef 

This is evidently our author’s view, and he seriously and skillfully sets him- 
self the task of distinguishing between the essential purpose and authority of 
Scripture and the perverted ideas of men and theologians in regard thereto. 

VI. 
A HALF CENTURY OF SONG.* 

WE have spent a delightful hour wandering discursively through the four 
attractive volumes of poetical selections which Mr. Henry F. Randolph has, with 
much industry and excellent taste, contributed to the literature of the current 
season. Mr. Randolph has madea very careful survey of the field, and few, if 
any, exceptions can be taken to either the names, the selections or the mode of 
classification. None but English poets are represented, and those only who have 
during the reign of Queen Victoria produced work worthy of their reputation, or 
have been poet laureates. The selections are sufficiently ample to convey a very 
fair idea of the peculiarities of each poet. 

One cannot fail to be struck with the extent and variety of poetic talent under 
review. Rich, indeed, has tbe Victorian era been in works of genius. If noone 
name stands out with the pre-eminence of a Shakespeare or a Milton, there are 
scores of gifted men and women whose writings possessa wondrous charm, and the 
thought of grouping men together according to their poetic affinities and culling 
from each the choicest specimens of their life work isa peculiarly bappy one. 

A few names we miss which might perbaps be naturally expected to be found. 
George Eliot one would think entitled to a niche, and also the two Montgomerys. 
Certainly the author of the hymn beginning : 


Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 


ought not to be passed over in any enumeration of modern hymn-writers or dis- 
tinctively religious poets of the past fifty years 

A capital feature of this work is the care bestowed upon the text, the selections 
being from the standard editions, and great attention baving been given to the 
preservation of the original punctuation and orthograpby. Brief notes, biograph- 
ical and bibliographical, precede the text in each volume, and at the end of each 
ere full indexes, a list of the authors, and some useful and interesting explanatory 
notes. 

Vil. 
A STORY WITH TWO AUTHORS. 


THE plot of “The Second Son”+ turns upon the weakness of an English 
squire, who petulantly disinherits the oldest of his three sons on the ground of a 
romantic love affair, and entails bis landed estates upop his youngest son, because 


*“ Fifty Years of English Song."’ Selections from the Poets of the Reign of Victoria. 
Edited and arranged by Henry F. Randolph. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

+’ The Second Son."’ A novel. By M. O. W. Oliphant and T. B, Aldrich. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 
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the second refuses to profit by the misfortunes of his elder brother. The peculiari- 
ties of the laws of primogeniture and entailment are brought out, althuugh in 
this case they are not answerable for the mischief occasioned by a rash procedure 
on the part of the parent. The story bas many strong points about it, especially 
if viewed as a satire upon the manners and customs of the English upper classes, 
or, indeed, the rich and luxuricus classes everywhere. The authors seem to have 
agreed upon a pessimistic standpoint. There is not a hero or heroine in the whole 
novel worthy of the name. Even the villain of the story is a blundering guards- 
man who is as much fool as knave. As a picture of English life it is one-sided. 
The men and women are bel..w the average in intellect as in manners. When 
father and sons meet there are always pitiful exhibitions of folly and rancour, 
with the thinnest gauze of good breeding to prevent actual breaches of the peace, 
There is something approaching imbecility in the amiable efforts of the ivjured 
brother to ward off the troubles continually brewing in the family. The ideal 
woman of the piece is a mere sketch and bardly awakens sympathy. There is a 
promise of character about Lily Ford, but at the critical moment she vanishes 
from sight, and when she again appears is evidently but a very commonplace 
personage after all. To us the work bears evidence of an overstraining at effect, 
and a consciousness of difficulty in the treatment. Either author would prcbably 
have written a better story if unencumbered by the assistance of the other. 


VIII. 


CARE AND CULTURE OF CHILDREN. 

THE Woman's Temperance Association of Chicago publish a volume on the 
care and culture of childhood,* by Mary Allen West. The author claims that the 
book ** bas grown naturally out of the rich soil of a thousand homes,” which being 
interpreted means that the author writes from experience and observation and 
not from mere theory. The contents are varied, including chapters on the child's 
body, babyhood, childhood, boyhood and girlhood, children’s rights, work and 
play, amusements, behavior, domestic economy, family gcvernment, practical 
health tints, and other topics. There are also a number of i!lustrations, and, 
interspersed among the reading matter, are songs set to music, suitable for the 
nursery and the home. The book makes a large and handsome octavo of 722 
pages, including a copious index. It is pervaded by strong Christian and tem- 
perance sentiment, the author bolding that the growth in a child of a true and 
healthy religious and physical life is greatly to be desired and sought after, not 
only for its own sake, but for the general well being of society. On the various 
practical questions coming under treatment the views set forth are sound and 
sensible. The variety and range of topics almost invite the remark that some at 
least must suffer from superficial or backneyed treatment, but the author appears 
to have labored conscientiously and carefully over each section, and to have 
brought together many wise thoughts and counsels for the benefit of those who 
really desire guidance and belp in the care and nurture of children. The subject 
is one of vastmoment and deserves the exhaustive treatment it has here received. 


IX. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have added an interesting contribution to Shakes- 
pearian literaturet in the form of a fac-simile of the original 1622 (sometimes 


* “Childhood, {ts Care and Culture." By Mary Allen West. Woman's Temperance Pub- 
Koation Society 


+** The Works of William Shakespeare,”’ in reduced fac-simile, from the famous first folio 
edition of 1623. Funks & Wagnails. 
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called 1623) folio edition, the only difference being tbat the size of the volume is 
reduced to a crown octavo. By the “new process,” as it is called, photography 
Jends its aid to the publisher and enables him practically to give to the million 
what bas beretofore Leen the exclusive possession of the fortunate and wealthy 
few. Mr. Donnelly’s theory that Lord Bacon was the real author of Shakepeare’s 
works is founded largely upon a certain comp!ex cipher which be thinks runs 
through this celebrated edition. Apart from this interesting speculation the folio 
edition bas many attractions, being full, as the publishers state, of the most pecu 
liar punctuation, bracketing, odd spelling, and the hike. Taking Hamlet's solil 
oyuy, we have 


The Oppressor’s wrong, the poore man’s contumely 
The pangs of disprized love— 


aud so in many other instances where in the modern editions the point of many a 
sentence or phrase is twisted. The typographical characters of this fuc-simile are 
sinall, but with good eyes, or by the aid of a glass, the detaiis of the famous folie 
edition are now at every one’s disposal at a merely nominal price. 


The anonymous author of ‘** Miss Varian’* has studied fashionable life to 
some purpose, and has written a novel which deals with the vices and follies of a 
certain class of rich men with perfect candor and fidelity. ‘* Society,” as repre 
sented here, isa very disreputable affair, and perbaps it is well that the mirror 
should be held up 60 it, so that well meaning people who are buangering after its 
dissipations, ignorant of the dangers lurking within its borders, may be on their 
guard. The plot of this story bovers around the courtship and early matrimonia) 
experiences of an innocent and beautiful girl, who weds ap unprincipled man of 
pleasure, deeming bim to be truth and virtue personified. The man ts not wholly 
bad, however, and having come very near to being the indirect murderer of bis 
wite, has the grace to repent of his sins and become all that a busband should be. 
Some very questionable characters are introduced tothe reader in the course of the 
narrative, and a kind of lurid light is thrown upon some of the gayeties of our luxu- 
rious metropolis. There isa pretty fair representation of average society men and 
women, some good, some bad, and some neither one por the other, making a 
picture not particularly elevating, but sure to attract attention. 


Messrs. Lee and Shepard, of Boston, publish some beautiful volumes for the 
drawing-room table. Sir Walter Scott’s “ Bridal of Trierman,” with fourteen 
full-plate illustrations, by Percy Macquoid, and sumptuously bound in cloth of 
gold, is one of the best of these. Similarly bound, but of quite a different char- 
acter, is the charming collection of versesand wood engravings entitled ‘** A Bunch 
of Violets,” the verses collected by Irene E. Jerome, who has certainly shown rare 
diligence and judgmentin her choice of subjects. The engravings are by George T. 
Andrew. This publishing house also sends us specimens of “ Easter Hymns and 
Songs,” delightfully idustrated and daintily enclosed in embossed covers with rib- 
bon fastenings. The subject are ‘*The Message of the Bluebird,” illustrated by 
[rene E. Jerome ; ** Arise my soul, arise,” by the author of ** Nearer my God to 
[bee ;” Charles Kingsley’s sonnet ‘‘ See the Land her Easter Keeping,” anda pretty 
collection from the puets entitled ‘* Gladness of Easter.” 


* “Miss Varian of New York.”? A Newport and New York society novel. By(?). W. Dil 
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That Sterne was not to be the only sentimental traveler who was to make 
notes of his experiences, is proved by the appearance of this readable and modestly 
written book,* which records the actual adventures of a courageous couple on a 
tricycle tour. The mode of conveyance, the limited quantity of baggage 
*‘ allowed,” the exposure to all sorts of weather and to many inconveniences 
among strange people, and the numerous delays and obstacles incidental to this 
kind of a trip, combine to furnish materials for a good deal of delightful story 
telling. The lady appears to have been the Xenophon of the party, while the 
main conduct of the expedition was in charge of her sturdier haif. We cau 
promise the reader a great deal of entertainment. The book is profusely embel- 
lished with sketches, besides baving a skeleton map showing the lines of travel. 


The reader will naturally expect much when anew book for children+ is an- 
nounced from the pen of the author of * Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Sara Crewe 
has been intreduced to the circle of St. Nicholas readers during the past months, 
and juvenile critics have long age pronounced her adventures almost as enter 
taining as those of the little lord. The story is briefer, and bears some marks of 
hasty composition; but there is the same delicacy and fascination in the chief char 
acter and the same beautiful child-likeness which constituted the charm of the 
companion volume, for the two will always be thought of incompany. Sara is a 
brighter and more decided character than her noble brother, and her brave cheer- 
fulness in the midst of very real trials as the drudge of Miss Minchin’s boarding- 
school will win the heart of every reader who has a heart to be won. 


That the child nature still has a healthy longirg for purely imaginative tales 
is proved by the popularity of ** Dreamland,”+ a collection of modern fairy 
stories whose fourth edition has just been published. The euthbor’s fancy finds 
subjects in crocodiles and mermaids and in the smaller denizens of the deep, in 
magicians’ caves and Oriental palaces, for these attractive sketches, which were 
first woven together to please a little invalid daughter, and which are just sbort 
enough and just bright enough to interest a child. The illustrations by Alfred 
Thompson are very numerous and are usually good. 


The handsome volume containing the Second Series of W. Cushing’s elaborate 
work on “ Initials ana Pseudonyms "§ bears the same marks of conscientious dili- 
gence as its predecessor. As many as4.800 real names are referred to, the initials 
and pseudonyms being no less than 6,500. The work is in two parts, the second 
part giving an alpbabetical list of authors with their noms des plumes, and in some 
instances, biographical notes. 


The American Art Journal for April 141s a special number, commemorating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of that periodical. It contains a fine portrait of 
Heury C. Watson, its founder, and is otherwise beautifully illustrated, 


** Our Sentimental Journey through Franee and Italy.” By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. Longmans Green & Co., New York. 

+Sara Crewe, or What Happened at Wiss Minchin’s.". By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

¢ ‘* Dreamland ; a Book of Modern Fairy Tales.”” By Charles Alfred Byrne. Lllustrated by 
Alfred Thompson. Mook Bros, & Co. 

§** Initials and Pseudenyms.”’ A «dictionary of literary diagnosis. By William Cushing, B. A 
T. Y. Crowe'l & Ce. 


H 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Chas. Scribner's Sons 
What is the Bible? An Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and New 
Testaments in the Light of Modern Biblical study. George T. Ladd, D.D. 
Early Days of Mormonism. J. H. Keunedy. 
The Century Co. 
The Dusantes. Frank R. Stockton. 
PD. Appleton & Co. 
The Case of Mobammed Benani. A Story of To-Day. 
International Law. With Materials for a Code. Leone Levi, F.S.A., etc. 
Cunpels and Hurd. 
Life’s Problems. Here and Hereafter. Au Autobiography. 
Cassell & Company. 
William of Germany. A Succinct Biography of William I., German Emperor 
and King of Prussia. Archibald Forbes. 
John Anderson & Co. 
Piea for an American Language. Elias Molee, Pb.B. 
Lee and Shepard. 
Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop. L. R. Klemm, Ph.D 
First Steps with American and British Authors. Albert F. Blaisdell, M.A. 


The Seven Little Sisters who Live on the Round Ball that Floats io the Air 
Jane Andrews. 


The Flower People. Mrs. Horace Mann. 
Britons and Muscovites ; or Traits of Two Empires. Curtis Guild. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 
A Biography of Henry Ward Beecher. By Wm. C. Beecher and Rev. S. 
Scoville, assisted by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Tenting on the Plains ; or General Custer in Kansas and Texas. By Elizabeta 
B. Custer, Author of ** Boots and Saddles.” 
A. R. Hart. 
The Great Conspiracy : Its Origin and History. John A. Logan. 
Armand Colin et Cie, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 
Histoire de la Civilisation en France. Par Alfred Ramband. 
The Writers’ Publishing Comvany. 
The Three Kingdoms : A Handbook of the Agassiz Association. Harlan H 
Ballard, President A. A. 
Silver, Rogers & Co. 
Principles and Practice of Morality ; or, Ethical Principles Discussed and 
Ayghed E. G. Brown, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 
Lonqmans, Green & Co. 


Our Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. Joseph and Elizabeth 


Robins Pennell. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Second Son. M. O. W. Oliphant and T. B. Aldrich. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Earth Trembled. Edward P. Roe. 
D. Lothrop Company. 

The Deathless Book. David O. Mears, D.D. 

The Doctor of Deane. Mary T. Palmer. 
Gorham Manufacturing Company. 


Old Piate, Ecclesiastical, Decorative and Domestic : Its Makers and Marks. 
J. R. Buck. 
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orstords 


Acid Phosphate 


(LIQUID) 








A preparation of the phosphates that is readily assimilated by the system. 
Especially recom nended for Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Indigestion, Headache, Nervousness, Wakefulness, Impaired Vitality, Etc. 
Prescribed and indorsed by Physicians of all schools. 
It combines well with such stimulants as are nece:sary to take. 








It makes a delic:ous drink with water and sugar only. 


For sale by all druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, 
#” Beware ot Imitations. 





Pamphlet free. 
R. I. 


Providence, 





ave CALICGRAPH WRITING MACHINE 


Price, s 8 5.00 


It Stands at the Head! 


20,000 de daily é 
use. 





For printed matter, etc., address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., 


New York Brancb, 237 Broadway. 


Rhododendrons | 


- of American grown hardy sorts. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons& Sons Co., 


LIMITED. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 











BROMFIELD & CO Publishers and Booksell- 
*9 ers, 658 Broadway, New 


York. Send for attractive book offer. 


— THE MOST:— 


Practical, 
Durable 
and Rapid 


WRITING MACHINE 


FOR THE 
Office, Library, and 
Family. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroo. or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE ANTHONY STEEL PLATE 
FURNACE. 











| 
| 
} 
= a= 
\ STE TLY SANITARY HEATER 
Reprod uc n house al e purity of the external 
atmosy w at th proper temperature for respiration. Has 
heavy s plate radiator, Clinkerless Grate, Gas-Tight 
1 ted Conr i and all the latest improvements 
Db t heat ir. Easily regulated, burns less coal 
than any other f e made, and, when quality is con 
Bi rT ‘ l ° 
I “ wding | jans and sanitary authorities 
as mt best f Iwelling-house use and the most 
fa able ait f the family 
I 1 sanitary application of this furnace 
are fully described in our new 112-page wk, entitled 
* Our Homes: How to Heat and Ventilate Them.’ his 
book “ be mailed free to any one on receipt of six cent 


‘SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CoO., 
52 and 4 Union aa “oss Tk Mass 
New York Agency, 106 and 108 Beekman Strcet 


STON 


G00D STEAMHEATING 
SAVES YOUR HEALTH. 







DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CO. 
No. 10 Barclay St., New York. oe 








Simplest in Con- 
struction. 


Largest Steaming 
Capacity. 





Greatest Economy 
in Fuel. 


NO ENGINEER 
OR SKILLED LABOR 
IS REQUIRED. 








MANUFACTURERS UNDER 


4 FISKE’S PATENTS. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
" EVERYWHERE 








Send for new Illus- i 
trated Catalogue and ; 
References. 





Does not set quickly like the 
Old style Glues, and has FOUR 
TIMES the strength. 





SOR OESt 


IN THE WORLD. C 


At the New Orleans 
Expo sition (where a 
Gold Medal was 
awarded) a piece of 
Georgia pine butted, 
one inch square, on 
a Testing Machine, 
registered 1620 Ibs. 











Maso, No Heating Required. 





Gloucester, 





These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institu be at Washington for all its 
works of mounting weg by the Governnx Arsenals and Department 
Buildings, by the Pullman P Car Co., Mason "é Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Co., and by thousands of first inne manufacturers and mechanics throughout the 
world, for all kinds of fine work. 


Pronounced the STRONCEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. 
No other tog have the record of 1620 pounds to the square inch. 
The total quantity sold between Jan. 1880, and 1887, in all parts of the world 
amounted to over Fortv-Seven Million bottles 
No short measure, No acid, No humbug in Cenuine LePage’ s Clues. 
Remember that the y are unequalled for repairing all kinds of 
Furniture, Glass, China, Ivory, Books, Leather, Musical Instruments, Statuary, &c., &c. 
To preventthe — being deceived by the many glues flooding the market, 
some with high sounding names, others imitating our advertisements, trade- 
marks and name as near as they dare, we have commenced putting the autograph 
below on all the Genuine LePage’s Glues. 
Sample by mati 20 cents (stamps). Mention this Journal, 


No Acid in LePage’s Clues. 


ac 


PRUSH. 








5 
READY ue 


Sercuri "f 


PSMACENDN 


= tOUcESTER MASS: 


S6HOLBORN VIAL 





RS «nd 





CLOUCESTER, MASS. 





Our latest style Patent Can excludes air. 
Safe for the pocket. Patent Wiper. Brush 


adjustable to amount of Glue in the Can. 











w 


4. 








s air. 
rush 
n. 
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“Wilson Adjustable Chair. GATE CITY | STONE FILTER CO., 


WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF POSITIONS. 46 Murray Street, New York. 


Parlor, Library, Invalid | (= Fine China and Gray Stone- 
Caats, CATs Cee, St <r NED Jars to hold the water. 

ysunge, combining beau 
eheneee, strength, sim t=" A NATURAL STONE for a 
vlicity d co fort. ; H H 
Byictty and com fore | Filtering Medium. 
science. Orders by mail| ggreFITTED WITH SEPARATE PAT- 
pomety attended we ENT ICE CHAM 
efiress Send ter Wes BERS TO COOL 
~~ el trated Circular. THE WATER. 
Sa je-AS EASILY 
WILSON BROTHERS, CLEANED AS A 


Sore Proprietors AND MANUFACTURERS, WATER PITCHER 
823 Broadway, New York. ty NO OBJEC 


TIONABLE MAT= 
Diamond Hams. 











RIAL USED IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF 











Tat Garanen bet | 7a Sa 
aon 2 dete tue ht ty ALL WATER 
DearS “ While statior IS FILLED WITH 
in Washington City in 1881 IMPURITIES DUR 
1884, I g \ Dian i ING THE RAINY 
Hams. I want them here for SEASON 
Shipment to Military Posts . tewe'THIS FILTER 
Se ee ae WILL ABSOLUTE- 
dress of ¥ ur wes t hore rhe \ LY CLEAN IT 
are the best hams for Army use | Open cut shows Filter, Address as above 
that I can find. at least.in my| Disk used in our| for Descriptive Price 
humble opinion. The same can| Filters and Sepa-; List. Mention 
be said ofthe Breakfast Bacon.” | rate Patent Ice; NORTH AMERI 
A circular, ‘‘ How to Cook the Chamber. CAN REVIEW 
Diamond Ham.” will be sent to any addr , by - - wreath ste wes a 
S. DAVIS, Jx. & CO., CINCINNATI, IM MORPHINE HABIT 
on Ce RED ar HOME. NO PAIN, 
J rte — AND NOT peensteaie Sie 7 ~ 
WEAR OUT. meyer ary. ntil you are 





SO x D:! w Jews By mail, 25e. Circulars ore nefited x aa hundreds of € URES 
J. 3. Biren & Co., 154 s ALIN E3 
Binen & Co., 154 Lewis Street, N. REME Dy ‘CO. , LAFAYETTE Ind _ 


CARNRICK $e FOOD 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk, Send for “ Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,”” by Marion Harland. REED & erent New York. 





=THE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ON APPLICATION. 


GoRMULIYa JEFFERY 





The GREAT 1 IGHT ci 
FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most pow erful, 
softeat che apeet ds Beat light known 
for Churches ores, Show findows, 
Banks Theatres. Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs Send size of room 
ND Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
Pores aiscount t hurches and the trace. 
a Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 


. FRINK, sst Pearl St.. N. Y¥- 


















Established 1857. 





SPALDING’S 
FFICIAL BASE BALL GUIDE. 
The highest authority on Ly Bail 
and the only complete Ball 
Guide published for ie te Cc a... 
the only official league pagers aver- 
FEAL ages for 1887, and records of all other 
associations. Every ball player in 
America should have a copy. Fully 
illust’ é, 18) pages. Price, l0c. by mail. 

. G. SPA ALDING & BROS., 
108 Madison St., | 241 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NeW YORE. 


errr’ KINDS OF 


BOOK 


HOLDERS 


THe Most Perrecr 
Dictionary Holder 
89 EK. 10th St. N.Y, 
SEND FOR CATALOGVE,. 
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NEURA 


A pleasant, speedy, and absolutely sure remedy for all forms of this dreadful and painful disease, Neuralgia, is found 
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LGIA CURED AT LAST! 


in the great nervine, 


ANTI-NEVRALGIOUE! 


ANTI-NEVRALGIQUE has never 
failed to cure any neuralgic disease 
W hat is of greater importance, while 
it is absolutely sure, it is marvelous 
ly quick in its operations. It re 
quires but one, or at must two doses 
to give relief 

Read the following letter from a 
prominent citizen ; 


Wasuineton, D.C... + 
February 13, 1858. { 

The Chemical Manufacturing Co. ; 

GENTLEMEN—My wife has for 
years been a great sufferer from 
periodical attacks of neuralgis in the 
face and head, and had tried almost 
every Known remedy with, at best, 
slight relief, and in some cases no re 
lief at all, until I persuaded her to 
take a few doses of your “Anti-Nev 
ralgique’’ while suffering from the 
last attack; and I can assure you that 
the result was most. satisfactory 
As this has been a very stubborn 
case, and one we had nearly con- 
cluded incurable, it affords me great 
pleasure to testify to the efficacy of 
your valuable remedy, and assure 
you that you have our everlasting 
gratitude for a remedy that is all its 
name implies, and will do all that is 
claimed tor it 

In gratitude, yours, 

Georek KEITHLEY, 

1213 Pennsylvania Ave., 8. E., City 


Wasutneton, D. C., + 
Feb. 1, 1888 { 
GentLeweN—I cheerfully add my 


és 4 testimonial to the many you now 
have as to the efficacy of your ** Anti- 
, a Nevralgique.”” | have used it in 


two very severe attacks of neuralgia 
with gratifving results, not having 
had a return, and think I am cured 
I have used itin many cases, and it 
has acted with great benefit 
Yours respectfully, 
> 


4% i, 
’. T. Davis, Druggist, 
ow 


: Awe, 
») ws OU re FABRIS 
Cor. Seventh and E Sts., N 


The following are a few of many indorsements from prominent citizens who have tried Anti Nevralgique 









fet Beose’ 








Mr-. Mary (Connor, 51 K street, N. W Mrs. H. V. MeDowell, 32 Grant place 

J. H. Hilton, 1009 G street, NW Mrs. Ellen Graham, 2029 Q street 

D. C. Riee, 504 E street, N. W Mrs. ©. E. Atwood, San Bernardino, Cal 

W. B. T. Davis, druggist, cor, 7th & E sts., N. W F. W. Clement, 518 Seventh street, 8. W 

Mrs. W. Rh. Russell, 1514 Twelfth street, N. W M.S Mott, New York avenue and Tenth street 
Mrs. A. P. Holdridge, 2216 G street, N. W R. F. Foster, General Land Office 

Mrs. George I. Hill, 2000 Fourteenth street, N. W W. C. Mertz, Merchant Tailor, 1009 F street 
Mrs A. A. Cornish, 310 L street, 8. I Fontaine Maury, Patent Office 

Mrs. Hall, Seventeenth st., bet. Land K sts., N. W J. W. Stockton, 23 Grant place 

Mrs. Jennie L. Munroe 1 A street, N. } Henry Gibson, 1804 Eighteenth street. 

Cc. M Canouse, 902 F street, N. E. W. L Suaryze, 515 F street. 

H. W. Happy, 940 P street R. P. Janney, of Gore, Janney & Co,, 929 F street. 
George T. Haslam, 508 Rhode Island avenue W. R. Paddock, Hurst's Hotel, St. Louis, Mo 
Mrs. Fannie Moore, Ridley Park, Pa Geo. R. Walbridge, General Land Office 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE 


For sale by all Druggists, and at the office of the 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


611 F STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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GURNEY 
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HEATING 


Private Dwelings, Public Buildings, 
Conservatories, etc. 


—— BY 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


Saves 25% in Fuel. Even Temperature. 
No danger of Explosion, 

ct? Our New Catalogue Free. 23 
Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 
SEL Lind AGENCTES, —M. H. Jonxson, 140 
Centre St., ; Rice & Wurracre Mra. Co., 42and 4 
W. Monroe =~ Chicago, Ti.: T. R. Cuase, 31 Edmund 
Place, Detroit, Mich.; WILLIAM GARDINER & Co. Port- 
‘Oregon. it ___ At pays todo work early. 


STAMMERING 


And all nervous 


corrected 











affections of speech thoroughly 
+ I have no h rece ommend 


esitation in 
ing Mr. Aldrich to speech sufferers."’— Wiiitam 
A IHLaAMMonp, = D. For full particulars, testimon 
jals from emi it men, et nd for circular 


| ae BRYANT (Successor to I. R. Aldrich), 
9 West [4th St., New York. 





VOCALION ORGANS. 


substitutes for fine pipe organs, and at 
one-third the price 
For Churfhies, Music Halls, Schools, Dwellings. 
NEW YORK CHURCH ORGAN COMPANY, 
Factory: Worcester, Mass. 
Om nd for Catalogue. 
rtisement please 


The only perfect 


Before buying an gan be sure to se 
ention this adve 





Is ‘universally indorsed by eminent 
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THE FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET 


Pat, Jan. 6, 1874. Pat. Feb 15, 1876. 


umouxy LASHOO 19 LSIVM OI 
~ATLLNGAIOS 380ur 043 SB suvorsAygT 
queurme Aq posr1opur A[TesreAtun 8s] 


Physicians as the most SCIENTIF 
IC WAIST or CORSET known 





No. 1 represents a high-necked garment No. 2 a low 
necked one, which admits of being high in the back, and 
low front. No. 3is to illustrate o rm ode of adjusting 


e * Flynt Hose Support” each side of the hip; also the 
most correct way to apply the waistbands for the drawers, 


under and outside petticoats and dress skirt No. 4 
shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, appreci 
ated by mothers No.5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose 

ipports attac che d No. 6, how we dress very little 
wople, T illustrates how the warp threads of the 
fabric crossat right angles in the back, insuring in 
every oe THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER BRACE 


EVER CONSTRUCTED, 
Cer ‘Our ‘*Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienie Modes of 
nder-dressing, mailed free to any physician or lady 
MRS. O. P. FIYNT, 
319 COLUMBUS AVE,, BOSTON, MASS, 


‘equitabte 


$2,000,000 








Capital Subscribed . . 
Capital Paid in (Cash), . « 1,000,000 

6 PFR CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES Interest payable semi 
nnually atany of our offices Our mortgages are upon 
mpreved FARMS ONLY. We tean nwo money 
onthe unduly otimulated property of the 
townsand cities, Als 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


OFFICES 
NEW YORK, 208 B'way. PHILADA.., cor. 4th &Ches’t 
BOSTON, 117 Des LONDON ENG 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


msh est 














(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


POH N DORE #H & CO. 


OFFICE 


High grade Wines direct from the Vineyard of H. W. 


Crease, Oakville, 


AND SALESROOM, 


614 FOURTEENTH SIkEET, WASHINGTON, D. 


C. 


Napa Co,, Cal., to our own vaults. Honest 


Wines at honest prices 


1 Doz. Assorted Table Wines sent to any address on receipt of $4.00. 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. Mention this OMES 


EPP S’ S y ia = TO-DAY 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. S HES 
Published in one annual and three quarterly par! 
THE COOB NEWS Annual part now ready, 96 large quarto pages, SO 












GREATAMERICAN designs of buildings costing @250 to $12, 000; 
TO ADIE nearly 200 illustrations; colored frontispiece, and full 
.. set framing plans and details of country house. A 
Greatest Bargains a Teas, comp ete | handd-book for those intending to build. 
Price, Annual Part, 50c. Each Bpertesty 

. A ope at od PREMIUMS. Part, 25c. The four parts postpaid, #1.0¢ 
ComPaNy THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co F. L. SMITH, Architect, 22 School 8t., BOSTON. 





31 £33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y 


“@ ALE INvesTMENTs BANKING, 
SAFE Capital, $760,000 | Bonps. 


Surplus, $355, 016 ACCOUNTS solicited. Banking in all branches. Terms 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi mn apt i “ati 
pl 


tal and Surplus of 31,106,016. In seventeen years of We ~ Gov t, Stat Cc t ; 
siness we have loaned 4 ! from eal in “overnmen ate, Lounty 4 
bust we have loaned $11,494,600, paying fron Municipal Bonds and other investments. 


> % interest, $7,056.%00 of Wir > eatin. te tee 
interest and principal OOF WEES ET Rete. 
6% - | » © have been returned | Also deal in U. 8, Land Warrants and Scrip. 

to investors with- 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and EAN AO SBANK 
Savings Certificates «lways on a os. ome 
I ivings Departments, in amounts o d up 
aa in the M Sana D amount £300 aad - FANS succsas PRESTONKEANEGR 

- scuri- NEW YOKK OFFICE, 2 WALL STREET. 


ward, Full information regarding our various securi 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. TOKOLO GY se Sree: | 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or Sample pages FREE 


New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway 90.00 ows 0 SOLD go" “0 AGENTS 
0 Mor., $2.75 


90,000 ; PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, IL 


. 
| Inevery household old-fashioned and worn jewelry accu 
nulate, becoming **food"’ for burglars or petty thieves 
® For many years I have mad a specia ty of paying cis 
F . " 




















Diamonds, Old Gold and Silver, a 1 Duplicate Wee 

I nts. Every mail l express bring packages fro 

THIS Bureau undertakes to answer all tions of the Un : send a check by return m 
nquiries, except those involving ilue k stablishee 11544. Se nd stamps price list, 

elaims or tective service; makes re 
searches in the Library of Congress ; fur ," H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. 
nishes tra sitions from a languages ; 
prepares transcripts a translations from 
fedical Works the Library of the Sur Badges, edals C. 
geon (renera 0 es ee Soe s ’ 
of legisiation pending before Congress; ot Made from (Criginal Desigas. 
tains information from the Departments ; } 
furnishes deser tions of patents, and re 
feratabre dcsmiptions of patents, and H. C. HASKELL, 
pgiee; twanelates coals’ counplies otsrioties 18 John St., New York. 
finds pub ! put s 
that are out « 8 quot ; ( orrespo: dence Invited, 
and makes r all matt 








commercial inquiry 


Tens : $1.00 an hour for researet INK BLACK VIOLET 








cents af »f type-written transcripts ; 

) cents a fo for translations. A fee of $1.0 1 st be PINK RED CREEN 

forwarded with every question e | | noes ake it yourself without the elighte shoe 
Cireulars containing specimen questions and references | ving of 200 per cent. with WALPOLE 


will be s« mon lication. ink ‘POWDERS, which will yield several quarts of 
n appuca the best Ink in the world. Packhge of either eolor 25 


cents. Liberal disecountin large packages to parties do 
JOS E p imal B. MARVI N, siring to make Ink forsale. Used extensively by Schools, 
Banks, Merchants, and Blank Book Manufacturers. 
MANAGER Full ~—y m by eireular, free by mail. Address, 
te Walpat e Dye ang Chemical Compa w 
Corcoran Building, WASHINGTON, D.C it ilk Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. 
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Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “ Arti-Rust,” and Medicated Papers. 
PRINCIWMWAL, OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 





Branch Offices: 


New York, , ‘ 5 


Chicago, 


Boston. 





> London, 


0 British Patent Perfor— 
ated Paper Co., 
. Limited, 
Banner Street, 
St. Lukes, E. C, 








OUR MEDICATED 








PAPER 


rhoids has proved a most 
successful vehicle for emol. 
lient and astringent reme. 
dies, affording a means of se 


g¢ for chronic cases that 





lar, persistent treatment, 
without which the advice 
and remedies of the ablest 
physicians fail to relieve. 
This paper, heavily charged 
with an ointment approved 
by the profession, offers a 
method of treatment free 
from the inconvenience and 
mnnoyance attending the use 


of other remedies. The itch 





ing type of the disease quick 


PRICE REDUCED 
For sufferers from Hemor- 50% 


THIS FIXTURE HEAVILY PLATED 


amp All Sizes and Weights. 


Four 1,000 Sheet Rolls, 
BEST STANDARD BRAND He 


(NOT MEDICATED) 
DELIVERED FREE 


Anywhere in the United States on 
receipt of 


os DOLLAR. Prom 


Manilla, White, & Colored 
Wrapping Papers, 


IN ROLLS. 


ANTI-RUST 
Wrapping Paper 


BRIGHT GOODS. 
Perfect Protection 


AGAINST 


INJURY 








ly yields to its influence, 


DAMP SS Ess. 


We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our 
Medicated Paper. The originals may be seen at our office. 


31 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. Paper Co,: 

Gent LeMeN: Your Me ed T tle *t Paper is useful in the 
treatment of Anal diseases, all iving to a great extent the 
intense itching, is a remedy eas ily ‘ap plied, and a trial is 
convincing of its meri ts 

M. Jounson. M D., July 1, 1885 
wel Lee Beb. 1, 1886 

It is a decided pleasure to find an advertised article pos 

sessing real merit I inclose $1 fo r a further ‘sup ply 
New York, April 5, 1586 

From A Puysictan : Tam much pleased with your sam 
ple of Medicated Paper. Please send me eight packages and 
pocket case for $1 inclosed 

Lispon, D. T., April 30, 1886 

Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in my family ; has re 
Heved two cases of long-standing. I inclose $1 for two 
rolls 

Norristown, Pa., Dec. 15, 1856. 
A. P. W. Paver Co 

seepage : Having recommended your Medicated 
Paper to a number of my a nts suffering with Hemor 
rhuids. I find it of great benefit in | a venting the intens« 
itching, and in some cases “hs is made a permanent cure, 

Peed non, May 17, 1886 

My physician reeommends your Medicated Paper, and 

Linclose $1 for eight packets with pocket case, 
ew Hartrorp, lowa, Aug 11, 1887 

We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send 

two dollars’ worth at once. 





New York, April, 1885, 


Your Medicated Paper has been used with most grati 
fving result Itis a splendid remedy and has my unig wall 
ified indorsement Please send two 1,000-sheet rolls 

NTTSBURGH Pa., Alig 7. ISST, 

Tigelose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated Paper, the 

best remedy we have ever foun 
Custon, lowa, Aug ISST 





I have trie 1, and 





inclose one dolla r fur r supply 
Anrone, PInar t \ na, June 14, 1887 
Please send me tenrolls of vour most excellent Medi- 


cated Paper 
reTNA, Lowa, Aug . 1SST 
relieved by your Medi- 


I have suftered for vea " 
f two dollars for more of it, 


eated Paper Inclose 





Universrry, Miss., July 8, 1887, 
I have had great benefit from your Medicated Paper, 
and inelose Postal Note for another roll 
Sepatia, Mo, July 15, 1887, 
I inclose one dollar, for which please send me pocket 


packages of your most excellent Medicated Paper 
Demropo.is., Ala., July 29, 1887 
I find your Medicated Paper better than any I have ever 
used, Send me one dollar’s worth in small packages, as 
I carry it with me. 
Denver, Col., April 19, 1887, 
I have found your Medicated Paper superior to any 
I ever saw, and inclose one dollar for more of it 


ES a id ai (ae ly ma en sn anak, wameeae cies $0.10 
PRICE PER ROLL OF 1,000 SHEETS SECURELY WRAPPED( N TIN | POMRsiesss. is... OSD 
EIGHT PACKETS AND NEAT POCKET CASE biick tasaSoscuee, AEE 
TWO 1,000 SHEET ROLLS, AND NICKEL FIXTURE... ... 1.80 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. " Address, 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Go. Albany, N. Y. 
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FAVORITE ROUTE FOR BUSINESS AND PLEASURE TRAVEL. 


New York Central Hodson River Railroad, 


THE NEW VESTIBULED LIMITED! 


The handsomest and Fastest Train in America is t 
magnificent new Vestibuled Limited, composed of a B 
fet Smoking and Libr iry Car, two Parlor Cars, two Sle« 
ing Cars and a Dining Car, between New York and ( 
cago over the great Four-Track New York Centra! 
AND Hivpson River Rarttroap and the Lake Snore 
RatLeoap. A Library, Bath-room, Barber Shop, and 
Steam Heat are the novel features. 


THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE 


is over the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road, in connection with the Michigan Centrs! Railroad, 
eros-ing Niagara River on the celebrated Cantilever 
Bridge within a few hundred yards of the Falls. All 
trains stop ten minutes at Falls View Station at the verge 
ot the great cataract and in full view of the rapids just 
above the Fails. 








All Trains arrive at and depart 
from the Grand Central Station, on 
42 Street, New York: the largest 
nd finest Railway Station in Amer- 


Magnificent New Wagner 
Sleeping Cars 


Run regularly te and from NEW 
YORK ana BOSTON ! ake di 
rect connection to and f 
Brrrato, NraGcat 1 | ALLA, 
Toronto, Detrrorr, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, ST 


Lowur, Cureago, St. Parr, 

Mawnrrona, PortLanp, Kansas 
Crry, Texas, Denver, Saur Lake, 
San FRanciseo, AND ALL POINTS 


IN THE Great Weat 


Four Track Route 


Two OF THE FOUR TRACKS are de 

voted exclusively to Passenger 

ns This, in connection with 

easy grades, light curves and 

perior construction, makea the 

w York Central and Hudson 
er Railroad 








Hk SAFEST, QUICKEST, AND 
VOST COMFORTABLE ROUTE 
Berween NEW YORK on BOS- 
TON anv Tue West 





Hientannps or Hrpson River 


For Time Tables or information call on nearest Ticket Agents of the Boston and Albany, New York Central, 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, Michigan Central, or Bee Line, or address 


HENRY MONETT, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





“100 YeEaRS Aco’ 
PEARS’ SOAP in use 100 years ago and still the best to-day 














DECKE R ste Me, 


BROTHERS’ 





BANKERS, 


23 and 25 Nassau Street, 


Corner of Cedar, NEW YORK. 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL and RAILROAD BONDS. 





MATCHLESsS Transact a General Banking Business, 


IAN : S. Collect Drafts, Notes, Dividends and Coupons 


3 3 U N ! Oo N SS Q U A Q E, in the United States and Canada, 


NEW YORK. |'AND INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTORING Co. 


p a 
6 Mn | i o 0 ! Fine Gommencia Furnrrure 


STANDARD ne FEES, 


Allow Interest «n Daily Balances. 








| 
All All | 
styles prices | 


Office Desks—200 kinds. Revolv- 


= 
ing Chairs, Library les,. 
‘. -Bank Counters, Sereens and 
| Railings of best kiln-dried 


lumber. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, W. Y.; | —_—— 
Boston Mass; Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; | , 
Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, LIL; St. Louis, Mo.; Indianapo- | NUF C0. 
lis, — ees. Minn.; St. = = aes Kansas ANDREWS MA ACTURING ’ 
Olty, Mo.; Denver, Col.; London, Eng’ > A NEW ITY. 
Nore. -Our unqulified cha‘lenge for a test of all os — ain 1 Bava Se 


Writing Machines remains unaccepted. Send for copy 


if interested. POST and STOCKTON STS., SAN PRANCISOO, 


—\ a 


Wa, P. Arkix, Paovrea, New Yor«, 



































